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‘The Chnstian Century's | hirtieth 
Subscription Crusade — 


Anniversary 





More Good Words From Our Readers! 


Joun P. Lonpowx, Marietta, Okla. 


I am sending you seven names—the perfect num- 


ber And my prayer to God is that they all may be- 
come permanent subscribers to The Christian Cen 
tury, and be edified and uplifted as I have been by 
reading your excellent, sweet-spirited paper for th 
last ten years 


Dr. F. E. Lumugey, College of Missions, Indianapolis. 

I must congratulate you on your great campaign 
and its certainty of success. No doubt The Chris 
tian Century has a great future May you have 
every good thing according to your desires. 


Rev. T. A. Linpenmever, Bridgeport, I! 


I have gone through my membership list and care 
fully selected the enclosed list f our workers We 
I might have sent and the 


have some others that 

















is a country congregation near here that has some 
<hoice workers, but | thought I had made this list 
long enough | had intended sending vou this list 
when I first read of your anno ement the Cer 
tury, but was hindered from so doing ntil now 
l am also sending you herewith n y lraft for $1.00 
together with the enclosed bi for my subscriptior 
which you will kindly receipt and eturn t m 
I ha greatly ijoved rea x 1 ( t the 1 t 
year and t i o be as y 1 ahead 
th er Christian Cent as t pr t Chris 
tian ( tury clared its ad l ahead 
of any paper published r tl Disci} t will 
ureiy be an sy matter t r ‘ and reas 

r t subscription list As a nd of mer years 
I w 1 say that so long as you w keep the pape 
f from ads an dest tiv criticism an 
count mn my ¢ era I ng my fluen 
to assist you in retaining y ibser Ss an 
4 ing new ' 

Mrs. H. F. Reep, Fiske, Saskat i Ca 

W ls ca express to you tl value of The 
Century to out here on the western prairie wher 
w ha but tle Christian activity W ur 
giad to view the work in general and The Century 
helps us not to be too self-centered. The subscription 
campaign which you have begun is unique l wish 
that | might belong to team three instead of team 
two for | think it quite probable that team two 
will outnumber team three But I shall not ceas« 
to pray for team three that it may be large and 
that The Century may be powerful in its mission to 
the world 

Mr. Jouwn ( Gates, Princeton 

I append below list of names of prominent mem 
bers of the congregation of Disciples at this place, 
to whom I suggest that you send The Christian ( 


tury for one year under the terms of your inspiring 
anniversary subscription crusade I have only been 


taking The Century since my visit to the Toron- majority of its readers, but it has done that which is 
to Convention, and unhesitatingly say that it fills still more important. It has accentuated a phase 
a place in religious journalism hitherto unfilled by and treatment of our position as a people which must 
any Disciple publication. be regarded as an actual contribution to our times 
and a help to our ministry. It has _ stimulated 
thought along new avenues of approach when former 
subjects and methods were becoming hackneyed and 
threadbare. You have a great constituency who are 
not demanding that you agree with them in all things 
but are anxious to hear a voice in the direction of 
Rev. C. M. Cuitox, St. Joseph, Mo. progress and the best scholarship of our times. Such 


Rev. W. H. Trarsum, Crystal Lake, Il. . 

You are giving us a great paper, not only the best 

in our brotherhood but a stronger paper than any 
other I have seen. 





I trust you may realize all your hopes in the brethren are pleased with the strong note of appeal 

Crusade. , : you are urging, and will be glad to be counted friends 
in this campaign. 
Rev. Cuas. A. Lockuart, Canton, Mo. To.tpert F. Weaver, Pendleton, Ore. 

You and the brotherhood are to be congratulated I greatly appreciate The Christian Century be- 
m the issuance of the announcement of the Thir- cause of its broad vision, its rich supply of spiritual 
tieth Anniversary Crusade for The food, and for its reports on world-wide questions. I 
Christian Century. It is a periodical which has made wish you great success in its publication, notwith- 
itself a place among us by its frank and fair attempt standing I do not always agree with all it advocates. 
to meet the needs of a reconstructive thought and life. Neither do I agree with other papers in all they advo- 
Perhaps it has not always voiced the sentiments of the cate. But we are after the truth and more bread 


for the soul. 








4 4 Louis D. Rippeu., Fayetteville, Ark. 
4 + o4t p24 I am enclosing you today a list of names for The 
> Send Your List! $> Christian Century for free subscription for one year 
2 5 according to your generous proposal. I have tried 
Hundreds of our readers are sending ; to send you a good list. I believe it will be a rich 
° : . 2 — ~=6lblessing wherever it goes. Lenjoy it more and more 
; in their lists of persons to whom they and find it ever increasing in helpfulness. 


wish The Christian Century sent, as a : nai» 
. R. P. Ineauss, Chicago. 


> 26 : : » Suber “a . 
free gilt. Have you some friends for I had thought I could not take The Christian Cen- 
whom you wish this favor? Remember, § tury this year, but begin to think I cannot do without 

. : it. So I enclose $1.50 for subscription. 1 shall try 
it does not cost vou a single cent, even to find some new subscribers, but fear most or all 
22 my friends take it. However, I shall try. If an 


if you send in a list of a hundred names. 3 com te euath. wane Gaull be eliee: &. 
D a ‘ . : : 
Send the list, and the financial side of 


























: ‘ $9 Mrs. Persis L. Curistian, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
; the mattter will be taken care of. There . auenat cuieeee Gar eeneadinlion of iy Giubeed 
is no danger of vour getting your foot Century. It is a great thing to stand for intellectual 
- : g nella freedom in the fellowship of Christ, and for the 
; into something. This proposition is en- universal human relation and brotherly kindness as 
4 . : » on The Century is doing. It should be generously sus- 
% tirely above board. We have made it tained. 
clear that we hope the persons receiving Epw. L. Bamp, Shelbyville, Ind: 
The Christian Century as a gift for a % I will always put in a good word for The Christian 
P = ; hen Ik I ly d 
. . . P . — Century when lave opportunity. t certainiy de- 
2 year will become permanent subscribers. serves the support of all our people. I have been 
- But you do not object to that, do you? 3 sending my papers, after reading them, to a friend 
" 7 7 ’ . 4 in Lafayette, Ind., who is an instructor in Purdue 
; We repeat it, University. He writes: “I received your bundle of 
‘ Y Li ' Christian Centurys. Thank you. I have read most 
4 d of them. I always find out more about what is go- 
. Sen our ist? 52. ing on religiously there than anywhere else. When I 
am through with the papers I am going to take them 
PRPS PP SS S 2 to the Y. M. C. A. reading room.” 








Salient Data 


and the local parishes of Chicago. 


Willett. 





Established as The Christian Oracle in 1884 by Rev. F. In September, 1908 The Christian Century was pur- 
M. Kirkham and Gen. F. M. Drake, at Des Moines, Iowa. chased by the New Christian Century Company, a new 
Attained a high degree of popularity as organ of Iowa corporation. Charles Clayton Morrison and Prof. Willett 
churches. Removed to Chicago in 1891. Became a na- became associated as joint Editors. 
tional organ, though featuring especially the Iowa work 
Mr. Kirkham con- 
tinued as Editor and owner of The Christian Oracle, until 
1889, when it was purchased by Dr. J. H. Garrison, whose 
son, Mr. Arthc- O. Garrison became Managing Editor. 
For a short time Rev. George A. Campbell was Editor. 

In 1900 the stock of the Oracle Publishing Company 
was purchased by a group of men headed by Rev. Charles 
A. Young. The name of the paper was changed to The 
Christian Century and that of the company to The Chris- 
tian Century Company. During the next seven years the 
paper was edited by a group of writers, including Rev. On Sept. 1, 1913, Mr. Morrison became sole Editor, Dr. 
J. J. Haley, Rev. Frank G. Tyrrell and Prof. Herbert L. Willett continuing as Contributing Editor in a no less 


in The Chnisstian Century’s History 


At the beginning of the year 1913 the Disciples Pub- 
lication Society, a corporation without capital stock and 
operating not for pecuniary profit, was chartered under 
the laws of Illinois. Its membership was constituted of 
representatives of the churches and Sunday-schools of the 
Disciples of Christ. This Society purchased The Chris- 
tian Century and all other assets of The New Christian 
Century Company, and is now publishing The Christian 
Century in the unselfish interest of the cause of religious 
education and progress. 


vital relation to the paper than before. 






































Twenty Thousand New Subscribers and 
Twenty Thousand Dollars to Pay for them 
































ur Anniversary Subscription Crusade 


The Disciples Publication Society is now engaged in soliciting $20,000 to send The Christian Century as a gift for one year to twenty thousand 
new names, including four thousand Disciple ministers not now subscribing. Our readers are given the privilege of making up this list of names 
(with the exception of the ministers’ list which is made up at the office.) It is only asked that you select the names of persons who possess an 
intelligent interest in church life, bearing in mind that our primary interest is to secure the names of persons who, after reading The Christian } 








Century for one year, will be likely to subscribe for it on their own account for another year. 








Names suggested by Address 
_for one year’s gift subscription to The Christian Century 











Be sure to write very plainly or use typewriter. Be certain of all addresses. Do not fail to give information as indicated in third col- 
umn.——Use this prepared blank only. Do not put down the name of any Disciple: minister. 











Name. Address. Information (Do not omit this). 





Use title (Dr., Prof., Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss) , 
Mr. John Smith Chicago Junction, Mo. Farmer, Deacon, Sunday-school Supt. 








162 N. Lincoln St., Buffalo, N. | A Husband a lawyer, Active in C. W. B. M. 
S. 8. Teacher. 








Mrs. Ralph Doe. 


Mr. James Phelps 14 Century Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Clerk, unmarried, Pres C. EB. | 
7 | 














This blank may be indefinitely lengthened by pasting an additional sheet on the bottom. 


Mail this list at once to H. E. MERRITTS, MGR. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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Subscriptions—Subscription price $2 | Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
f paid strictly in advance $1.50 will HE HRIS ] IAN EN I | RY scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
be accepted To ministers if paid ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
—~- MP = Sy ~ i es " i rail — Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of th e Kingdom of God. a ee ae ae ~y is 
charged at regular rates. Single copy * - . ‘ ‘ “ continued pending instruction from the 
5 cents subscriber. If discontinuance is desire! 
| aan Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors | =¥s<"' ues sae te eat a cl 
shows the month to which subscriptior “ —_ 7 arrearages paid. 

is paid. List is revised monthly. Chanz United Religious Press Building, 

< late on label is a receipt for re ° . . — . 
malttenes om gubastintion aeseumt. 700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. Remittanese—Should be oent Ad arate 
Ch f ad In ordering chang : | ciples Publication Society. If local check 
ye BS -—y old ne well ry Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post Office at is sent add ten cents for exchange 
ew Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. charged us by Chicago banks. 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 
ization through which 
churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 


The Disciples 
Publication 
Society 


ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 


are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 


reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with sll Christians 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday-school literature (The 
Bethany System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in. re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational _ isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 





























Dr. Willett’s Latest Book 


“The Call of the Christ” : 


E will give FREE of 
charge with every 
new $1.50 subseription 
to The Christian Cen- 

tury, a copy of Doctor Willett’s 
latest book, ‘‘The Call of the 
Christ.’’ This book is scholarly, 
yet simple and understandable. 
It is a positive yet persuasive 
presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the 
faith of those in doubt and im- 
part to every reader a satisfac- 
tory and realistic vision of the 
Master. The regular price is 
$1.00 per copy postpaid. We are 
making this special offer for a 
short time only. 





You cannot afford to miss it. 


subscriber: 


Name 


Street Address ... 


Town 


Here is an opportunity to get THIS BOOK WITHOUT COST. 


If you already have it get another copy and give to a 


friend for a Christmas present. 


address below: 


It is easy to get subseriptions for The Christian Cen- 


tury 


All you have to do is to give to a 
subscriber, or your friend, a sample copy and ask him 


prospective 


to read it carefully, and the next time you speak to him 
about the matter he will be ready to give you his name 


and the $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


If you already receive the paper and want the book, 
send The Century to a friend for the coming year and get 


the book yourself. 





While you think of it just get the subscriber. 
blank below and forward to us with your remittance. 





Fill out 


Disciples Publication Society, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $1.50 for which send 
The Christian Century for one year to the following new 


Send my copy of ‘*The Call of the Christ’’ to the 


TED. in ntdhal ing irinedhie we aurieiet a elew sels’ Spl Matimtarncs ese 
SO ee ee rere Tr 
TE ations ee re ree Meee. dcadees err 









































THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR HERBERT L. WILLETT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 











In the deep forests that covered the slopes of Mt. 
Lebanon, 40,000 men were hard at work. The hill- 
sides echoed and re-echoed to their stroke. The ring 
of the axe, the crash of falling trees, the shouting 
of teamsters, the labored creaking of carts through 
mountain roads—all these broke in upon the silence 
and turned the forest into a place of loud and con- 
flicting sounds. The voices of men mingled dis- 
cordantly, for many of the working men were for- 
eigners, and Babel was not more polyglot ‘than the 
confusion of tongues that disturbed the woods of 
\ Lebanon. The workmen of Judah were too few and 
too little accustomed to the tasks of the lumberman. 
Their thinly wooded country had afforded them no 
sufficient experience in forestry to make possible so 
vast an enterprise, Solomon’s temple was no mere 
local achievement. Its building was an event of in- 
ternational significance. It called for the united ef- 
forts of all Judah and Israel. But more than that, 
it necessitated the employment of a vast army of men 
from the neighboring kingdoms to the north. It was 
an enterprise that called for international negotiation. 
The King of Tyre, who sometimes had been an enemy, 
became an ally of Israel in the furnishing of mate- 
rial and the employment of workmen upon the Temple 
of Solomon. 








Within the quarries were scenes of like activity. 
There was sound of drilling and hammering and the 
rending of rock; explosives were unknown, but they 
knew the art of driving in great wooden wedges and 
wetting them so that their expansion split off great 
slabs available for transportation. Between the for- 
est and the little mountain city, 200 miles to the south, 
were toiling teamsters and hardy mariners laboring 
with their skill to transport the rafts of rocks and 
the carved woodwork and place it within the city 
of Jerusalem. Solomon, as we are told, employed 
108000 burden-bearers, and it required the united ef- 
forts of all of them to transport the material of the 
Temple from the forest and quarry to the place ap- 
pointed for its erection. 








* * * 

So much for the quarry and the forest, but in 
Jerusalem the scene was one of startling contrast. 
Everything moved forward with quiet and simple 
dignity. Here and there among the workmen moved 
the architect, the superintendents of the various de- 
partments, and the shaped stones were quietly lifted 
into place and the carved pieces of woodwork rose 
quietly and were fitted securely into position. What 
a contrast! Yonder the forest with sound of axe and 
falling trees; the quarry with its din of drill and 











rending rock; here the calm dignity of the wall rising 
stone upon stone, upward toward the heaven. 

The eternal contrast goes on between Lebanon and 
Zion. There is a necessary place for toil and traffic. 
The church has its physical side, its business side, 
its material side, its necessity for the raising of money, 
the erection of buildings, the organization of socie- 
ties, but the true Temple is the temple of the heart. 
The hewer of wood and the hammerer of stone pause 
at this sacred portal and within there is a holy calm. 


* * * 


When a church edifice is under course of con- 
struction, we see about us on every side the litter 
of the building material, and we hear the noise of 
the men at work, and we talk of bids and estimates 
and questions of construction and finance. All this 
is necessary, all this is something to be thankful for, 
but all this belongs to Lebanon. The life of Zion 
must be developed in the silence. Each member of 
the church, upon his knees before God, morning and 
night, must pray God for guidance and strength that 
his part of the work of the church may be faithfully 
performed, that he may find some task in addition 
to that which he has been performing by which he 
may make the life of the church more effective. 

It was only by co-operation that the superb results 
of Solomon’s Temple became in any wise possible. 
It was only because a vast number of people, work- 
ing each at his own task but each also in harmony 
with one superbly guided plan, that Solomon’s Temple 
did not end in the disaster of the Tower of Babel. 
It was too great an enterprise for a little nation, too 
great an enterprise for any people, save as they 
wrought in the spirit of co-operation and under the 
enthusiasm of a common ideal. Even so shall our 
work prove a spiritual disaster unless we to the end 
of our task maintain that fine spirit of loyalty to 
Christ and the Church in which it has so happily 
begun. 

Lebanon and Jerusalem, the two stand in fine and 
beautiful contrast, The church in its material rela- 
tions and the church as a spiritual ideal, these two 
present the same fine and harmonious antithesis. So, 
too, stands the church militant in its relation to the 
church triumphant, for we are building on the founda- 
tions of the apostles and prophets, building as the 
walls of Jerusalem were built, with hammer and 
sword, and the trumpeter standing near, but we build 
that spiritual habitation, the church of the Living 
God, and we build for that heavenly abiding place, 
which is “a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” | 
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Thanksgiving for Poets 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 
‘‘The Man With the Hoe’’ 


Author of 


THANK THEE, Father, for my books! 
Each is a friend with kindly looks; 
Each a peculiar treasure brings; 
Each is a messenger of kings: 


Homer, the high, melodious source 
That gives all lyric streams their course; 
The mighty Florentine, with soul 

All tears and fire, and aureole, 

Who on the fateful circles saw 

Love is the final name of law; 


Chaucer, whose golden gossip runs 
With color of the April suns 

And the wild freshness of the rose 

In that frail hour before it goes; 
Spenser, whose magic brings the feel 
Of lilies and the loves that kneel. 


Next Moliere, the heart’s best friend, 
Who keeps us laughing to the end, 
Tickling the ribs of life with fun 

To let the sweeter wrinkles run; 
Cervantes, too, cailed unto earth 

To medicine the mind with mirth; 
Rare Ben, so great his plunderings, 
He has a place among the kings; 


Shakespeare, who comes alone, aloof, 


Looking on all without reproof, 
Without offense, his soul at one 

With the large tolerance of the sun— 
He leans to neither good nor ill, 
But whispers out each separate will; 
So the vast fabrics of his rhyme 
Seem only parts of earth and time. 

A chorus of archangels high 

Against the ardors of the sky, 

A gulf of darkness beyond sleep 
Where chafe the anarchs of the deep, 
A beamy world of elfin art, 

Blown thro’ by sylvan pipes apart— 
This is the Milton of my heart. 


Now, Wordsworth, separate and austere 
Telling the world that God is near, 

And kneeling where His feet have stood 
By the green altars of the wood; 

And Coleridge too: some elfin king 
Draws round his soul the magie ring, 
The realm of spell and whispering. 


Not Hybla hives more honeyed sweets 
Than this heart-kindling book of Keats. 
He drank earth’s beauty with a thirst— 
A gust the young gods felt at first; 
And Shelley, on his sky-way lone 

Sends back a far eolian tone; 


First Thanksgiving and 


HANKSGIVING is an American 
institution. Nations with a state 
church have their appointed days 
of praise; but America, with its 

free church in a free state has no calen- 
dar of holy days established by law, and 
no accredited form or ceremonial appro- 
priate for their observance. Yet there has 
grown up in American usage an annual 
celebration at once free from all danger 
of bringing chureh and state into organic 
relationships, but finely illustrating their 
reciprocal obligations. 

That delightful writer, Mrs. Agnes 
Morse Earle, in her ‘‘Old New-England’’ 
asserts that Thanksgiving ‘‘was not ob- 
served by either the Plymouth Pilgrim or 
the Boston Puritan,’’ but that ‘‘Giving 
God thanks’’ for the safe arrival of the 
ship and for other blessings ‘‘was first 
heard on New England shores on August 
7, 1607, from the lips of the Popham 
Colonists at Monhegan in the Thanksgiv- 
ing service of the Church of England.’’ 

This is partly true. Such a service was 
held, and the date was earlier than any 
associated with Pilgrim or Puritan his- 
tory in America. Yet the Monhegan 
Thanksgiving was in no sense the his- 
toric source of our annual custom. It 
was an isolated act of worship, as far as 
the subsequent history of New England 
was concerned, and was in no way differ- 
entiated from ordinary worship, as far 
as the Monhegan Colony was concerned 
It was a regular Sunday service, and of 
course had in it an element of thanksgiv- 
ing. The Colonists tell us that their ship 
the Mary and John, having come safely 
ashore after a good voyage, on a succeed- 
ing Sunday, August 9 (not 7), ‘‘we heard 
a sermon delivered unto us by our preach- 
er, giving God thanks for our happy meet- 
ing and safe arrival.’’ They used the 


prayer-book, and followed its forms for 
the day, as it was a regular service, 


The 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


Puritan Thanksgiving, and the one which 
has made for itself a place in American 
life, was always a week-day affair, dis- 
tinct in character and form from Sun- 
day worship. 

If we trace our American Thanksgiv- 
ing back of 1621, a more significant event 
and one only recently come to light is 
that recorded in the family Bible ot Wil- 
liam White, a ‘‘Breeches’’ Bible, like 
those of most of the Pilgrims, who 
thought too little of King James to take 
kindly to his new version—in which it is 
recorded: ‘‘William White married on 
ye 3d day of March 1620 to Susannah 
Tilly. Peregrine White Born on Board 
ye Mayflower in Cape Cod harbor. Sonne 
born to Susannah White December 19th 
1620 yt Six o’clock morning. Next day 
we meet for prayer and thanksgiving.’’ 

This meeting for prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing was not the regular Sunday service, 
for it oceurred on Tuesday. The May- 
flower had dropped anchor on the pre- 
vious Saturday, just a week after her ex- 
ploring company had entered the harbor. 
They had rested on Sunday, explored on 
Monday, and on Tuesday, December 19, 
as this old record newly discovered shows, 
by previous appointment, held a service 
of thanksgiving. We know no more 
about it than this. We may be sure that 
there was no feasting, and we know that 
labor did not cease. On that same day 
one company of the Pilgrims went by 
land to Kingston and another by boat to 
Clark’s Island, and when they came back 
there were three opinions as to the place 
in whieh to settle the colony. ‘‘So, in 
the morning [of Wednesday, December 
20, as they reckoned, or 31 as we count] 
after we had called on God for direction, 
we came to this resolution, to go present- 
ly ashore again, and to take a_ better 
view of two places which we thought most 
fitting for us; for we could not at this 


and Other Poems. 


And earth is sweeter for the light 
Shook downward from his starry flight. 


Browning, who probed. the world to find! 

Some truth to prop the mortal mind, 

And found earth one of many goals, 

A place where God is making souls; 

And he, the bard, whose music bore 

King Arthur to the deathless shore, 

Who ealled a kingdom from the dust, 

Knights from their tombs, swords from 
their rust, 

And by the magie of a rhyme 

Gave them to splendor and to time; 


Poe, the earth-baffled, he that held 
Converse with Love and Death and Eld;. 
Shaken by harmonies that shine 

Thro’ Euclid, Kepler and the Nine; 

And, last of all, the winged one— 

Gray Wisdom fluting in the sun— 

Our Emerson with shell so thin 

It let the starry music in:— 


I thank Thee, Father, for these friends,. 
Trustworthy to the end of ends— 

For all their high-erected rhyme 
Exempted from the spite of time. 

They come to shorten the long day 
With boughs of warbling on the way. 


Later Ones 


time now take time for further search 
or consideration, our victuals being much 
spent, especially our beer; and it being 
now the 20th of December.’’ So Mourt 
tells us in his narration, and it shows 
that there could have been no feast on the 
previous day worthy of special mention, 

But this was not the origin of ouv 
Thanksgiving. This was a morning pray- 
er-meeting before work began, and for 
which the passengers on the Mayflower 
rose an hour earlier, to thank God that 
at last they had found a place where they 
might settle, and leave the ship; for, to 
quote Captain John Smith: ‘‘ After hav- 
ing been pestered nine weeks in this leak- 
ing, unwholesome ship, lying wet in ye 
cabbins, most of them grew very weak, 
and weary of ye sea.’’ And to those nine 
weeks of sailing had now been added five 
others since the Mayflower reached Cape 
Cod Bay. No wonder they were thank- 
ful, even though the lack of bread and 
beer cut short their prayers ar discus- 
sions, and left room for other labors 
after their thanks were uttered! 

But the festival from which our eustom 
has been derived, with modifications, oc- 
eurred in the following autumn. We 
have a record of its festivities in a let- 
ter written from Plymouth to a friend 
in England by Edward Winslow. He 
said: 

‘*Our harvest being gotten in, our gov- 
ernor sent four men on fowling that so 
we might after a special manner rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruits 
of our labors. They killed as much fowl 
as with a little help beside served the 
company about a week. At which times 
among other recreations we exercised our 
arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and among the rest their 
greatest king, Massasoyt, with some nine- 
ty men, whom for three days we enter- 
tained and feasted and they went out 
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and killed five deer which they brought 
and bestowed on our governor, and upon 
the captains and others.’’ 

It will surprise many good people to 
know that this occasion was not pri- 
marily a religious festival. We find no 
record of any religious observance what- 
ever. It is doubtful whether there was 
any other religious service than the daily 
worship—the Pilgrims had their daily 
prayers before breakfast—colored with 
the glad spirit of the time and place. 
There were athletic contests and military 
feats, and the five deer killed by the In- 
dians were supplemented by plenty of 
game killed by the four good shots from 
the Colony, and the festivities continued 
altogether for a week. Doubtless they 
played at ‘‘stool-ball’’ and ‘‘pitch-ye- 
bar,’’ games we find mentioned in Brad- 
ford’s journal a few weeks later. It 
was a Thanksgiving Day to delight the 
heart of the modern football lover, dif- 
ference in time being allowed for. 

The year 1622 was one of repeated mis- 
fortune. The Pilgrims sorrowfully re- 
corded that if any people on earth needed 
to pray for ‘‘dayly brade’’ it was they. 
In six weeks after the third week in May 
hardly a drop of rain fell. The corn 
withered and appeared dead, and other 
crops seemed as if parched with fire. The 
hopes of the Pilgrim Colony were set on 
the expected arrival of a ship from Eng- 
land, but they had .tidings from a fish- 
ing vessel that it had been lost. In that 
extremity ‘‘a day was appointed by pub- 
lick authority and set apart from all 
other employments,’’ to pray for the 
merey of God on the ill-fated Colony. 

When the Colonists began their serv- 
ice of prayer in the morning, the skies 
were clear and the run rose hot to the 
zenith of a brazen sky; but before the 
meeting ¢losed (and it continued for 
nearly nine hours) the clouds were gath- 
ering from all sides. Next morning the 
Pilgrims wakened to the patter of the 
rain. 

For fourteen days the rain continued, 
with such ‘‘soft, sweet, moderate show- 
ers, mixed with seasonable weather, as 
it was hard to say whether our withered 
corn or drooping affections were most 
quickened and revived; such was ye 
bounty and goodnesse of God.’’ During 
the period of these rains Captain Miles 
Standish, who had gone northward in 
hope of securing provisions, returned 
with some, and also with the report that 
the supposed lost ship had been sighted, 
having escaped the storm in which she 
Was supposed to have sunk. ‘‘ Having 
these many signs of God’s favour and 
acceptation, another solemn day was set 
apart and appointed, wherein we re- 
turned glory and honour and praise with 
all thankfulness to our good God, who 
had dealt so graciously with us.’’ 


This was the first religious festival 
ealled for the definite purpose of thanks 
giving, set apart by authority of the civil 
government by previous proclamation, in 
New England and America. The exact 
date is not known; but it was near the 
last day of July, 1623, for the Anne ar- 
rived in the end of July, and the Little 
James about the first of August, and only 
the first ship was known to be near when 
the thanksgiving was provided for. it 
was held on a Wednesday, probably July 
30, the day before the Anne arrived. 

Our modern Thanksgiving has inher- 
ited something from this oceasion, and 
something from the harvest festival 
nearly two years earlier, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

The first Thanksgiving proclaimed in 
Boston was on February 22, 1630. It is 
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the one often referred to erroneously as 
the experiences of the Plymouth Pil- 
grims. Here is the true story of it: 
The winter had been a hard one. Food 
was nearly gone, and hunger and seurvy 
abounded. Cotton Mather tells us of 
one man who invited guests and had no 
food for them except clams, but without 
apology gave thanks to God ‘‘who had 
given them to suck the abundance of the 








THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 





The season is at hand in which it has 
been our long respected custom, as a 
people, to turn in praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for his mani- 
fold mercies and blessings, to us as a 
nation. 

The year that has just passed has 
been marked in a peculiar degree by 
manifestations of his gracious and be- 
neficent providence. We have not only 
had peace throughout our own borders 
and with the nations of the world, but 
that peace has been brightened by con- 
stantly multiplying evidence of genuine 
friendship, of mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding and of the happy operation 
of many elevating influences both of 
ideal and of practice. 

The nation has been not only pros- 
perous, but has proved its capacity ro 
take calm counsel amid the rapid move- 
ment of affairs and deal with its owr 
life in a spirit of candor, righteousness 
and comity. 

We have seen the practical comple- 
tion of a great work at the Isthmus of 
Panama, which not only exemplifies the 
nation’s abundant resources to accom- 
plish what it will and the distinguished 
skill and capacity of its public servants, 
but also promises the beginning of a 
new age, of new contracts, new neigh- 
bors, new sympathies, new bonds and 
new achievements of co-operation and 
peace. 

“Righteousness exalteth the nation,” 
and “Peace on earth, good will towards 
men,” furnish the only foundation upon 
which can be built the lasting achieve- 
ments of the human spirit. The year 
has brought us the satisfaction of work 
well done and fresh visions of our duty 
which will make the work of the future 
better still. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate Thursday, the 
27th day of November, next, as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the 
people throughout the land to cease from 
their wonted occupations and in their 
several homes and places oi worship ren- 
der thanks to Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, 
this 234 day of October. in the year of 
our Lord, 1913, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America, the 
138th. 

(Signed) WOODROW WILSON, 

By the President. 

W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 




















and of the treasures hid in the 
sands.’’ Nearly all Boston set itself to 
fishing, and at low tide the women hunt- 
ed the shores for clams. Pitiful are the 
stories (of which fragments are recorded 
by Mather) of the hardships of that win- 
ter. It was a winter in which the pros- 
perous shared with the unfortunate, and 
if there were any deeds of selfishness 
they are not on record. Governor Win- 
throp was in the act of giving away his 
own last handful of meal to a needy man 
at his door when a ship was sighted in 
the harbor, bringing supplies to the dis- 
tressed little city. 

This was in February, and just before 
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the fifth of the month, a day that had 
been set for fasting and prayer. The day 
of fasting was not kept. Rather the citi- 
zens counted that they honored God 
more by making good use of his bless- 
ings. They had done fasting enough. But 
no one was permitted to make merchan- 
dise of the cargo of the ship. It was 
bought entirely from the public funds, 
and distributed according to every man’s 
need. There were meal, oatmeal, flour, 
wheat, peas, beef, pork, cheese, butter 
and suet, and best of all lemon-juice for 
scurvy. The famine was over, and the 
people rejoiced and ate their food with 
gladness of heart. 

But something more than this seemed 
fitting. On February 22 they met in 
their meeting-houses and gave God sol- 
emn and heartfelt thanks for a deliver- 
ance from famine such as New England 
happily never faced in any subsequent 
year. 

The first Thanksgiving Day in which 
feasting was a marked feature in com- 
bination with previously appointed re- 
ligious solemnities was observed in 
Plymouth County, in old Scituate, and it 
may have been observed also in Plymouth, 
on December 22, 1636. Here is the 
church record of that day’s service and 
the feast that followed. 

‘*In ye Meetinghouse, beginning some 
halfe hour before nine & continuing until 
after twelve aclocke, ye day being very 
cold, beginning wt a short prayer, then a 
psalme sang, then more large in 
prayer, after that an other Psalme, & 
then the Word taught, after that prayer 
—&& then a psalme. Then making merry 
to the creatures, the poorer sort being 
invited of the richer.’’ 

The next year they did the same on 
October 12, 1647, the services being ‘‘ per- 
formed in the manner aforesaid,’’ that 
is, as had been done the previous year, 
with a service in the meeting-house, and 
a dinner afterward. The particular oc- 
easions for gratitude on this year, be- 


sides the harvest, were: ‘‘1. Ffor the 
victory over the pequots ye. 2. Ffor 
Reconcilation betwixt Mr. Cotton and 


the other ministers.’’ Two years later 
the Colony divided into three compan- 
ies to feast, and the festal character of 
the event grew more marked. 

In the thirty years beginning 1630 
there were ten Thanksgiving Days in 
Massachusetts. They were held at irreg- 
ular intervals. The year 1742 had two of 
them proclaimed by Governor Shirley, 
of Massachusetts, and there were other 
festivals in other colonies. There were 
thanksgivings for deliverance from pi- 
rates, for victories over Indians, for the 


cessation of epidemics, and—for New 
England was loyal—for the birth of 
princes. 


A fast-day broke spontaneously into 
one for thanksgiving in 1746, when Bos- 
ton had assembled to supplicate for de- 
liverance from the French fleet, and 
Thomas Prince stood up in the Old South 
to pray when the storm 


Came with mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 
And tolling the bell in the tower 
As it tolls at funerals. 


In that storm the people saw their de- 
liverance, and before the service closed 
it changed to one of gratitude. It was 
no festival, but a solemn thanksgiving 
for a great and awful deliverance. 
Thomas Prince described the storm in his 
Thanksgiving sermon, and Longfellow 
wrought it into verse. The great storm 
sank the hostile fleet and it is said that 
when the sea is clear the wrecks may still 
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be seen off the coast of Cape Sable. This 
event impressed Boston as the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s host impressed 
Jerusalem, or as the sinking of the Span- 
ish Armada moved England with a 
sense of a divine interposition. 

For a long period Thanksgiving Days 
were proclaimed at irregular intervals 
and for special purposes. Sometimes 
they served other ends than those for 
which they were designed. A perfunc- 
tory day of thanksgiving for the birth of 
a British prince in 1765 was more com- 
monly used in New England ‘‘for pre- 
serving our invaluable privileges’’ threat- 
ened by the Stamp Act. Bells tolled and 
funeral processions were organized, and 
the opposition continued until the act was 
repealed. In 1771 Governor Hutchinson 
issued a proclamation in which among 
other things thanks were expressed for 
‘*the continuance of our civil and relig- 
ious privileges;’’ but some of the minis- 
ters commented severely on the phrase, 
and some denounced it as false, and only 
two in Boston would read the proclama- 
tion of the Tory governor. 

The first national Thanksgiving Day 
was November 18, 1777, by act of Con- 
gress, expressing gratitude that God had 
been pleased to smile on us in the Prose- 
eution of a just and necessary War, for 
the Defense and Establishment of our un- 
alienable Rights and Liberties. 

After the adoption of the Constitution a 
day was set apart by resolution of Con- 
gress and by proclamation of George 
Washington, though there was not a lit- 
tle diseussion in Congress about the pro- 
priety of the President asking people to 
give thanks for a constitution for which 
some of them were not thankful. But the 
last Thursday in November was so set 
apart, and it came to be the day chosen 
when no marked event indicated another 
day, and the thanks of the nation, united 
under the constitution, were expressed 
on November 28, 1789. 

Not a few odd events have occurred in 
connection with Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions, particularly when the governor has 
been unpopular with the ministers. This 
happened in the case of Ben Butler, who, 
anticipating criticism, borrowed a proc- 
lamation from an old volume of executive 
documents, and laughed later when he 
told the ministers that they were criti- 
cising, not him, but Governor Gore, of 
happy memory. But he admitted that 
he had added one sentence, advising 
ministers on that day to preach the gos- 
pel and not politics. However, some of 
the best politics has been preached ia 
Thanksgiving sermons. 

The evolution from a local to a nation- 
al and from an occasional to an annual 
Thanksgiving was gradual, slow and of 
recent consummation. In course of the 
Civil war there were days of thanksgiv- 
ing following victories. That of 1863 
made a marked impression on the nation, 
for it followed immediately on the vic- 
tories of the July 4 of that year: the sur- 
render of Vicksburg to Grant, and the 
defeat of Lee’s invading army at 
Gettysburg. That year brought other 
victories and a good harvest, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued another proclamation 
ealling for a day of thanksgiving on No- 
vember 26. Every northern state joined 
in this, the first national harvest thanks- 
giving. The next year Lincoln issued 
another proclamation setting apart No- 
vember 24 as a day of praise. 

Here the custom might have dropped, 
had not the First Congregational Church 
in Washington sent a committee the next 
year with its pastor, the Rev. Benjamin 
F. Morris, reminding President Andrew 
Johnson of the precedents established 
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by the now martyred Lincoln in the two 
preceding years. Mr. Johnson heard the 
request, and in response to popular affec- 
tion for the memory of Lincoln issued a 
proclamation. 

Since that date the custom has never 
been omitted. Once or twice another day 
has been added, as in 1876, when General 
Grant proclaimed July 4 as a day of 
thanksgiving for our hundred years of 
national life. But increasingly the har- 
vest feature has become prominent, and 
is referred to with more of emphasis in 
the proclamations of the president and 
governors. 

Some of us regret that Thanksgiving 
Day is so largely given over to sport, and 
are glad that the day still retains a re- 
ligious flavor; but it would be foreign to 
the spirit of the day to make it too rig- 
idly a day of religious solemnity. It is 
a day of homecoming and good cheer, a 
day of joyful gratitude. The sermon has 
its place, and so has the turkey, and pos- 
sibly also the football game. The spirit 
of the day is that laid down by that rig- 
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id old Puritan and radical reformer, but 
sane and benevolent governor, Nehemiah: 
‘‘Go your own way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto them 
for whom nothing is prepared; for this 
day is holy unto our Lord: neither be 
ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.’’ 

The proclamations of our presidents, 
establishing these annual days of festiv- 
ity and of thanks, are interesting read- 
ing. Some of them have been perfunc- 
tory and have been chiefly conspicuous 
for what they tried not to say. But in 
general they have been the reverent ex- 
pressions of earnest Christian men, feel- 
ing a high sense of their responsibility to 
God and the people; and they have been 
listened to with interest by the many 
thousands of congregations to which they 
are annually read. 

Thanksgiving is here to stay. Each 
year it brings us new reason for grati- 
tude. We can say with the psalmist of 
old, ‘‘God hath not dealt so with any 
nation.’’ 


The Hymns of Heaven 


BY ARCHIBALD HADDEN. 


RE we ready to diseard the heav- 
enly hymns? Shall we lay them, 
as some suggested, with ‘‘ Pil- 


grim’s Progress’’ and ‘‘The 
Saints’ Rest’’ among the relies on a 
back shelf? 

This question arises in view of the 
eriticism frequently made, of the other- 
worldliness and pessimism of so many of 
the hymns that have had a great vogue, 
but which do not chime with the optim- 
ism and spirit of service and energetic 
purpose to clean up the earth that char- 
acterize so much of present-day Chris- 
tian activity. 

The feeling is strong that the hurry 
to get to heaven suggests cowardice rath- 
er than the spirit of the Christian sol- 
dier. Gladden’s ‘‘O, Master, Let Me 
Walk With Thee,’’ and Goethe’s ‘‘Purer 
Yet and Purer’’ are more in tune with 
the modern spirit. The eall is clear for 
militant and inspiring songs of brother- 
hood and service; and such are coming. 
This note is sounding strong and clear 
in modern Christian praise. 

A heavenly hymn is one that sings of 
heaven—perhaps of longing and antici- 
pation, such as ‘‘My Ain Countree,’’ or 
that tries to picture the joys and delights 
of heaven, like the medieval ‘‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden.’’ Some hymns begin on 
earth and end in the ‘‘New Jerusalem’’ 
as Newman’s ‘‘Lead Kindly Light,’’ or 
Palmer’s ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee.’’ There are all sorts and qualities 
of such hymns from the revival and Sal- 
vation Army type, as ‘‘When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder I’ll Be There’’ and 
‘*The Glory Song’’ to the choicest 
hymns of the churches, as ‘‘Oh, Mother 
Dear Jerusalem’’ or ‘‘The Home Land.’’ 

The heavenly hymns have had three 
origins. They have come down to us 
from the darkest hours of history; they 
have been born in the fervor of evangel- 
ism; and they have been the ery of souls 
hard pressed and shut in, to whom heav.- 
en was the only hope. 

From periods of darkness and despair 
have come some of the great hymns of 
heaven. As Augustine wrote his ‘‘City 
of God’’ when Alarie and his Huns were 
at the gates of Rome, and Bunyan’s 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ came from the re- 
actionary days following the restoration 
of the Stuarts in England, so ‘‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden’’ and ‘‘Safe Home in Port’’ 


eame from the confusion and despair of 
the Middle Ages. Out of the misery and 
darkness of African slavery came ‘‘ Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot’’ and ‘‘My . Lord 
Says There’s Room Enough.’’ When in- 
justice and wrong are triumphant Chris- 
tians will sing of heaven. 

When people, whether through age, or 
misfortune, or illness have come to the 
point of utter hopelessness they will 
turn their faces to the Father’s house 
and ‘‘the city that hath foundations.’’ 
Lyte’s ‘‘Abide With Me’’ was’ written 
when he was in the last stages of tuber- 
culosis, and Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the 
Bar’’ was his swan song written after his 
eightieth year. 

In the first fervor of the Christian life, 
whether of young people in the adoles- 
cent idealism as they realize themselves 
as Gqd’s children, or of older people who 
have wandered far from God and come 
back as prodigals, nothing will satisfy but 
the gladness and greatness of heaven it- 
self. ‘*The Soul’s Leap to God’’ finds 
expression in the anticipations of heaven. 
It wishes to sing not of the starting point 
but of the goal. Hence the great eras of 
evangelism have seen plentiful harvests 
of heavenly hymns. 

So came the hymns of Charles Wesley, 
as ‘‘Let Saints on Earth With Concert 
Sing With Those to Glory Gone,’’ and of 
Watts, as ‘‘There is a Land of Pure De- 
light’’ from the eighteenth century re- 
vival. So also the ‘‘Gospel Hymns’’ with 
frequent heavenly strains came from the 
Moody and Sankey campaigns. So the 
Salvation Army and the Rescue Missions 
are steadily using and producing the 
hymns of heaven. 

We make no deference to heaveniv 


‘hymns, poor and weak in spirit and bad 


in workmanship, of which there are far 
too many, that cumber the hymn books. 
The best hymns of all sorts are none too 
good for daily use by all Christians, an:l 
better hymns in poetry, spirit and musi* 
are yet to be written. 

But so long as Christians anywhere ure 
oppressed and seem to fight a losing bat- 
tle, so long aS sorrowing and suffering 
saints look out on this world and see 
no hope, so long as youth finds itself in 
God and prodigals seek the Father’s 
house, there will be the use of, and eall 
and need for, the so-called hymns of 
heaven. 
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Anti-Saloon Convention Achieves 


Story of the Notable Meeting at Columbus, 0., November 10-13, 1913. 


One of the most remarkable conven- 
tions ever assembled in this country has 
just adjourned at Columbus, Ohio. Full 
of dramatic incidents, deeply religious, it 
has made history in the war on the liquor 


traffic. Catholic priests clasped hands 
with Methodist bishops; Republicans, 
Democrats, Progressives, Socialists and 


Prohibitionists, all spoke to the same pro- 
gram—Constitutional Prohibition. The 
union of the North and South, the frater- 
nizing of the people of all Protestant 
faiths, no longer attracts comment, but 
when statesmen, men prominent in party 
movements, recommend the abandonment 
of party when necessary to further the 
eause of prohibition, it sounds a new 
note in American history. 


GOVERNOR PATTERSON ’S CONVERSION. 


Since Saul of Tarsus, has there been a 
man who has oceupied high positions of 
confidence and trust among his fellows, 
who yet in the vigor of life has re- 
pudiated the positions he held in the days 
of his power on moral questions? In hu- 
mility and in words of evident sincerity, 
M. R. Patterson, former governor of Ten- 
nessee, did this very thing. Before the 
vast concourse of people gathered from 
every state in the Union, he poured out 
his story and showed where he had been 
mistaken—mistaken in his moral point ot 
view. We believe the incident is without 
parallel in the history of this country. It 
was a great demonstration of the vicissi- 
tudes and changes in life, when a great 
audience cheered him that a few months 
before held him as one of the leading 
enemies of the things it stood for. 

Another dramatic incident was that 
when J. B. Merwin, of Connecticut, told 
the story of his talk with Abraham Lin- 
ecoln. Mr. Merwin, who is a man eighty- 
six years of age, told how Lincoln said, 
‘*Merwin, we have cleaned up one big job, 
the next thing that must be done is to 
exterminate the liquor traffic.’’ Mr. Mer- 
win said that he realized the importance 
of what Mr. Lincoln said and asked him 
if he could make public this statement. 
Lineoln’s reply was, ‘‘ Yes, publish it as 
wide as the daylight.’’ He told also of 
his being present when Mr. Lincoln and 
Secretary Chase discussed the act levy- 
ing revenue on the liquor traffic. Mr. 
Lincoln said to Mr. Chase, ‘‘I would 
rather sever my right hand than sign a 
bill which would perpetuate the liquor 
traffic for a single day.’’ Secretary 
Chase, whom Mr.: Merwin characterized 
as one of the finest men the nation had 
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ever produced, turned to Mr. Lincoln and 
said, ‘‘We must have the revenue in this 
crisis, we must levy revenue on good and 
evil until the war is finished.’’ Mr. Lin- 
coln finally very reluctantly consented to 
sign the bill with the statement that he 
would bend every energy to its repeal as 














Dr. Howard H. Russell, founder of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who told of his experiences 
in founding the League, at the Columbus 
convention, 


soon as the war was passed. The state- 
ment of the incident of Lincoln signing 
the revenue act was brought out under 
cross question by Dr. Howard H. Russell, 
the founder of the league. During the 
colloquy between Dr. Russell and Mr. 
Merwin the silence in the great audience 
Was impressive and the moments were 
filled with great and intense interest. 

On Tuesday, November 11, the program 
was filled with much of interest, includ- 
ing the report of the Legislative Superin- 
tendent, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, a great 
address on ‘‘The Voter of Tomorrow’’ by 
Marion Lawrance, the report of General 
Superintendent Purley A. Baker. Dr. 
Baker gave a graphie account of the ac- 
complishments of the league and the af- 
fairs which led up to the eall of the con- 
vention for the adoption of a resolution 
to push forward for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. 

On Wednesday morning Rev. Howard 
H. Russell, D. D., gave the anniversary 
address on ‘‘Our League, God’s Plan.’’ 
It was replete with human _ interest. 
touching the personal experiences of Dr. 


Russell in the founding of the league. 
One of the splendid moments of the con- 
vention was when three hundred boys 
were marched onto the platform, the ad- 
vance guard of the Lineoln-Lee Legion, 
the total abstinence department of the 
league. In comment on this scene one of 
the daily papers in Columbus said: 

‘*The presentation of the Lineoln-Lee 
Legion, led by a drum corps and all ear- 
rying staves with the American flag at 
one end, was dramatic in many of its as- 
peets, and very effective. Every man and 
woman in the audience arose and the or- 
gan and congregation rolled forth the 
hymn, ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,’’ as the boys responded to the 
questions propounded by Rey. Dr. Rus- 
sell. The curtain which had been drawn on 
one of the west windows in the baleony 
to shade the eyes of the men on the plat- 
form was blown aside by the breeze and 
a brilliant shaft of light, like a flood of 
gold, fell across the stage and the little 
men upon it.’’ 

No name in the convention received a 
greater ovation than the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. It was ap- 
plauded to the echo whenever it was men- 
tioned and its part in the program was a 
conspicuous one. 


EX-GOVERNOR HANLY’S REPORT. 


On Thursday afternoon, November 13, 
Ex-Governor Hanley read the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, setting 
forth at length the reasons for .ne step 
which the convention was about to take. 
The resolutions called for passage by 
Congress of an amendment tm the Na- 
tional Constitution providing fr the ex- 
termination of the liquor traffic in all its 
phases. It was adopted in the midst of 
seenes of tumult. The audience broke 
out in songs and finished its demonstra- 
tion of approval by singing the Doxology. 

There was an air of finality about the 
convention. There was a deep undertone 
of religious feeling running all through 
its session, and a feeling of great sober- 
ness as of an army marching into ag- 
tion. 

From this day forward the temperance 
people of the entire nation will carry the 
contest into every one of the Congres- 
sional districts of the country and fight 
for the nomination and election of men 
to Congress who will vote for the Prohi- 
bition Amendment to the Constitution. 

Nore. Next week’s issue of The Chris- 
tian Century will contain ex-Governor 
Patterson’s address. 


Concerning School Hygiene 


A Review of the Report of the Recent Congress Held in Buffalo. 


The report of the Congress on School 
Hygiene held in Buffalo last August has 
just been published. It states some very 
startling facts. It declares that ‘‘ fifteen 
million school children in the United 
States are in need of immediate medical 
attention.’”’ Of the twenty millioa 
school children in the United States at 
least fifteen million are handicapped by 
some defect of vision, hearing or breath- 
ing. Dr. T. H. Wood of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, of New 


York furnishes us with this classifica- 
tion of our school children. 

About 5 per cent, or 1,000,000 have 
spinal curvature, flat foot, or some other 
moderate deformity, serious enough to 
interfere to some degree with health. 

About 5 per cent, or 1,000,000 have de- 
fective hearing; 

About 25 per cent, or 5,000,000 have 
defective vision; 

About 25 per cent, or 5,000,000 are 
suffering from malnutrition, in many 


cases due in part at least to one or more 
of the other defects enumerated; 

Over 30 per cent, or 6,000,000, have 
enlarged tonsils, adenoids, or enlarged 
cervical glands which need attention; 

Over 50 per cent, or 10,000,000 (in 
some schools as high as 98 per cent) have 
defective teeth which are interfering 
with health. 

From this report we learn that this 
congress was the first gathering of its 
kind held in the Western Hemisphere, 
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and that it was attended by about twelve 
hundred physicians, educators and social 
workers. The congress had two purposes 
—the conservation of child life through 
health instruction and disease preven- 
tion. Twenty nations were represented. 
The congress was divided into four sec- 
tions. One group considered school 
buildings, open air schools, ventilation, 
and the physical vitalization of the 
school children. Another group con- 
sidered courses of study, the increasing 
of mental and moral vigor, and the in- 
troduction of play as a method of edu- 
eation. A third group considered medi- 
eal inspection, the practical value of 
school nurses, and the cleanliness of 
school rooms. A fourth group considered 
mental and sex hygiene. No sectional con- 
gress aroused greater interest or was 
more largely attended than this section. 


VENTILATION. 


It was frequently asserted that the 
problem of properly ventilating school 
rooms was now an easy one to solve. 
Instead of warming cold air from the 
outside, it was an easy thing to wash 
the used air without lowering its tem- 
perature, and to re-cireulate that washed 
air through the rooms and halls of the 
school building. But it was just as fre- 
quently asserted that the child’s mind 
needed to be ventilated. Not only in the 
schools of great cities, but in the schools 
in rural communities, it was absolutely 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


necessary to give some instruction in 
physical and mental hygiene. Dr. Me- 
Laughlin had wonderfully increased the 
efficiency of the children of the Philip- 
pine schools by a very sane, yet thor- 
ough-going course in hygiene. Many 
states have found it economical to have 
not only frequent medical inspection, but 
to have a school nurse in constant at- 
tendance at the school. Upon the ques- 
tion of giving sex instruction there was 
a wide variety of opinion. That con- 
siderable blindness, paralysis and insan- 
ity were due to ignorance of, or to play- 
ing fast and loose with sex laws, is made 
very apparent by this report. That the 
race is in danger of deterioration is also 
made evident. How should this neces- 
sary information be given? All the ex- 
perts agreed that it should be given first 
of all to parents. The minister as well 
as the physician and the school teacher 
should give this information. There 
should be in every town lecture courses 
that would be limited to parents. The 
majority of the delegates of this confer- 
ence felt that this sex infomation should 
be given in a very indirect way in the 
graded schools, and that even in the 
high schools information on sex matters 
should not be given with too blunt a 
frankness. All were agreed that it was 
useless to give instruction on sex facts 
unless you gave the children and youth 
splendid ideals about purity, temperance, 
truth and honesty. Facts don’t save our 
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boys and girls from going wrong. Ideas 
have no regenerative power. Ideals 
have. Almost every speaker emphasized 
the need of moral instruction. The es- 
tablishment of a wholesome, strong char- 
acter in the boys and girls was again 
and again declared to be the one thing 
needful. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


The report declares that the physica: 
and moral health of our children is more 
important than their mental education. 
Delegates from Mexico, Japan and Ar- 
gentina spoke this truth just as fre- 
quently and as forcibly as did the dele- 
gates of England, Germany and America. 
All declared that we must have not only 
moral but religious instruction in our 
public schools. This congress declares 
that its purposes are: 

To bring together men and women in- 
terested in the health of school children; 

To organize a program of papers and 
discussions covering the field of school 
hygiene; 

To assemble a school exhibit represent- 
ing the best that is being done in school 
hygiene; 

To secure a commercial exhibit of 
practical and educational value to school 
people; 

To publish the proceedings of this con- 
gress and distribute them to each mem- 
ber. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


How it came to be born. Story told by man who was responsible for its delivery. 


HEBE was in Chicago last week 
aWan to whom the world is indi- 
rectly indebted for Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg address. 

It was just fifty years ago last Wed- 
nesday that Abraham Lincoln, the eman- 
cipator, in dedicating the Gettysburg Na- 
tional cemetery delivered his immortal 
uddress. 

Probably no one recollects that event 
more vividly than Colonel Clark E. 
Carr of Galesburg, Ill., who sat directly 
behind Mr. Lincoln while the President 
delivered the address. Colonel Carr has 
a better reason than this for remembering 
that ineident, for he was the man who 
insisted that Mr. Lincoln be invited to 
speak when other members of the ar- 
rangements committee were trying to de- 
cide on another orator. Colonel Carr in- 
advertently dropped this bit of historical 
information while talking over old times 
at the Hamilton Club, Chicago, where 
he was a guest and main speaker at the 
Lineoln memorial banquet given there. He 
hea just told how he happened to be a 
member of the Gettysburg cemetery 
commission. One story which he then 
told of experience as a member of the 
commission is of intense interest: 

VISITED BATTLE SCENE. 

‘**T was a young man then, only 27 
years old, and was living at Galesburg. 
Governor Richard Yates honored me by 
uppointing me colonel on his personal 
staff. Lincoln asked the Governors of 
all the loyal states to appoint one person 
to be a member of the Gettysburg ceme- 
tery commission. The Governor appoint- 
ed me. 

‘‘T was the younger member of the 
commission that met on the battlefield 
shortly after the battle to gather the 
dead. They had been buried wherever 


they fell in the battle, and were scattered 
over a radius of several miles. 

‘*It was our duty to collect the bodies 
and rebury them in divisions according 








“The Brightest Gem in 
American Literature” 


Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a@ final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that the nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little 
note or long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the livtng, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they, who fought here, have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the 
last measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 




















to states. I found only six fallen brave 
men to bury in the Illinois division.’’ 

Here the Colonel made it a point to 
set his hearers right on the proposition 
of what important part Illinois soldiers 
played in one of the world’s decisive 
battles. 

**It was the Illinois boys who started 
the battle,’’ he gave his listeners to und- 
erstand. ‘‘Troops of the Eighth Illinois 
Cavalry fired the first shots at General 
Hill’s division. Then the battle was on. 
Colonel Gamble, Colonel of the Eighth 
Cavalry, told me this himself. 

‘*Well, after we collected the dead, the 
commission concluded that the ground 
ought to be appropriately consecrated. 
We invited to be present on this occa- 
sion the President and Cabinet, foreign 
diplomats and Army and Navy officers. 

‘*As a speaker the committee decided 
upon Edward Everett, who then was the 
greatest American orator. 

‘**What’s the matter with having 
President Lincoln talk?’ I suggested. 


DIDN’T WANT POLITICAL SPEECH. 


‘‘Lineoln hadn’t struck them as the 
right speaker for this occasion. They 
admitted he was a great political speak- 
er—the debates with Douglas were 
elassies, they conceded—but something 
different from a political speech was 
wanted for this occasion. 

‘*Well, they finally yielded to my in- 
sistence and the President was invited to 
speak—only two weeks before the ser- 
vices. Mr. Everett, however, made the 
big address of the day. t 

‘*Tineoln’s speech that day was a dis- 
appointment to the commissioners. It was 
so short that they wondered at its early 
conelusion. It was not until they read 
it in newspapers afterwards that they 
realized what a classic it was.’’ 
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EUGENE BRIEUX. 


This French dramatist has only been 
known to the English speaking public for 
about three years. While he is fifty-five 
years old, and has been writing since he 
was twenty, yet most of us had never 
heard of him before that time. His play, 
‘*La Robe Rouge,’’ was ‘‘ crowned’’ by the 
French Academy in 1900, and _ subse- 
quently he was made a member of that 
august body. But while he is so much 
in the public eye just now, there are 
widely different views of him as a drama- 
tist. Bernard Shaw, who wrote the pre- 
face to the first translation of his plays 
into English, says: 

‘‘Brieux is incomparably the greatest 
writer France has produced since Moli- 
ere,’’ and would place him, ‘‘among the 
great dramatists of the world, by the 
side of Euripides, Aristophanes, Shakes- 
peare, and Ibsen.’’ 

Adrien Bertrand, a leading French 
critic, says of him: 

‘‘Brieux has only written when he had 
an idea to propagate, a social grievance 
to set in the light of day, an injustice to 
repair, or a social problem to solve.”’ 

Against this high praise, we have the 
adverse judgment of such a clever critic 
as Mr. Ashley Dukes in his recent book, 
Modern Dramatists; he calls Brieux’s 
plays ‘‘sham social dramas,’’ and says 
that he is a reformer without being an 
artist, and that his plays are made up 
of ‘‘ill digested seraps of blue books, 
charity organization leaflets, manifestoes 
against race suicide, and of tracts on 
feminism. ’’ 

A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


It is easily seen from this, that Brieux 
is a social reformer, and belongs to that 
increasing class of writers that we call 
‘social dramatists.’’ He is the son of a 
carpenter, and in his father’s shop he 
eame to know the life of the working 
man—that life which he has reproduced 
in his plays with such sympathetic fidel- 
ity. His plays deal with the problems of 
social service, that are pressing so hard 
on the consciences of good men and wom- 
en today. 

He is a champion of womanhood, and 
it is this which suggests mention of him 
in this department. In ‘‘Blanchitte,’’ he 
deals with young womanhood, and pro- 
tests against a society which safeguards 
the education of young women, but does 
not concern itself with their future. In 
‘‘Maternite,’’ and ‘‘Les Trois Filles de 
M. Dupont,’’ he presents the wrongs 
that are inflicted on women in marriage 
and motherhood. 

But Brieux has been brought most 
prominently before the American public 
by the recent presentation of his play, 
‘‘Damaged Goods’’ (Les Avaries) in our 
principal cities. It was first produced in 
New York last March, under the auspices 
of the Medical Review of Reviews, and 
its sociological fund, but so general and 
profound was the impression it made, 
that this fall it is making a tour of the 
whole country. His other plays deal 
with poverty, and with various forms of 
social evils, but in this drama he faces 
disease—that terrible black plague for 
the ravages of which mankind is respon- 
sible, and of which society is so ashamed, 
that the very mention of it has been ta- 
booed in the past. A recent bulletin 
issued by the United States government 
on ‘*National Vitality’’ brands syphilis, 
‘fas the most powerful of all factors in 


the degeneration and depopulation of 
the world.’’ 

The opening scene of the drama intro- 
duces a young man, on the eve of mar- 
riage, consulting a physician about the 
disease from which he is suffering; it is 
carefully explained that he is not a prof- 
ligate, but is typical of the average man. 
The doctor tells him that his disease is 
syphilis, and that a four years’ course 
of treatment would probably cure him: 
he is warned that to marry before he is 
cured would be to subject his wife, and 
the children that may be born to them 
to infection. The doctor plainly tells 
him, that the marriage of men in his con- 
dition is ‘‘child “murder, a fresh massa- 
ere of the innocents. Children born of 
such marriages are subject to every kind 
of aftliction—hump-backed, deformed, 
club-footed, hare-lipped, rickety, with 
heads too big, and bodies too small, with 
congenital hip disease,’’ and others—ail 
the results of the disease from which he 
is suffering. 


TEACHING OF FAMOUS PLAY. 


In spite of this, George Dupont mar- 
ries the lovely girl to whom he is be- 
trothed—and the rest of the play shows 
the fulfilment of the physician’s words 
—the effect of the disease on the child, 
the mother, even the nurse, who is in 
danger of contracting it. The last scene 
introduces other victims of the plague— 
among them, the prostitute, the pitiable 
source of it all. 

Many crities say this is too shocking 
a theme for stage presentation, but Mr. 
Shaw asserts that it is a fit subject for 
drama in memorable words. He says: 

‘Tf murder, destruction, seduction, 
pestilence, famine, cruelty, robbery, job- 
bery are fit subjects, so is this. We may 
and do parade prostitution before the 
young people who attend the theater, and 
who read current literature—why then, 
may they not hear of the diseases that 
follow it, and avenge the prostitute to 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that buy her?’’ 





EARLY AMBITION TO BE MISSIONARY. 


It is said that in his youth, Brieux de- 
sired to go as a missionary to the foreign 
field, but later decided to follow litera- 
ture as his profession. Who shall say 
that the work he is doing does not fall 
within the domain of religious teaching 
and living! When the now extinct 
French censorship condemned ‘‘ Damaged 
Goods,’’ we are told that a Swiss clergy- 
man invited Brieux to read the play from 
his pulpit. A parallel case to this was 
an exhibit and lecture series at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Louisville last week, by the Kentucky 
Society of Social Hygiene; in opening it, 
Dr. John D. Trawick, secretary of the 
society, stated that the bringing of this 
exhibit to the city was planned to follow 
the production of ‘‘Damaged Goods.’’ 

Brieux’s idea of the function of the 
theater carries us back to the time when 
the drama was the adjunct to the church, 
and expressed itself in the Mysteries and 
Moralities of the Middle Ages. He says: 

‘The theater must devote itself to the 
great current problems. Let us put into 
our dramas some one thought from the 
life around us—from the sufferings of 
our fellowbeings.’’ 

It is easily granted that Brieux’s mes- 
sage does not embrace the whole of life— 
that it shows the shadow, without reveal- 


ing its beauty and splendor—that he 
paints a Dante’s Inferno, without giving 
a Paradiso—that he opens a Bunyan’s 
Pit before us, and gives no vision of the 
Celestial City—yet, let us be thankful 
for the superb courage of the man who 
dared write these dramas, and for the 
great and tender heart that prompted 
him to plead the cause of the poor and 
needy of our difficult and complex times! 


a. Ws ae 


‘‘THIS THAT THESE WOMEN HAVE 
DONE.’’ 

A very interesting story is told of the 
very early days of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions when the cottage 
built for them on the Bethany Park as- 
sembly grounds was finished and ready 
for dedication. Two of the brethren en- 
tering the assembly room saw the let- 
ters C. W. B. M. in a very prominent 
place, and one remarked to the other, ‘‘T 
suppose that means, Can Women Be 
Men.’’ ‘Oh, no,’’ replied the other, ‘‘it 
means, Can Women Beat Men.’’ That 
was many years ago, and the history of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions with its quiet, steady growth in 
numbers, knowledge, influence and gifts 
shows that its ambition has been truly 
worthy; to love and serve and give as 
the women of old, in gratitude to the 
great Teacher, who first taught the world 
by word and example that womanhood 
was worthy of love and respect. And in 
all of these years there has been most 
hearty support and encouragement from 
the ministry for the work. This we wish 
to acknowledge with gratitude, for it has 
been a strong factor in its growth. In 
more and more of the pulpits of our land 
as the annual C. W. B. M. Day returns 
with the beautiful Christmas month, our 
ministers tell the story of the work of 
the women and their earnest helpers, the 
children of the Mission Bands, Junior 
and Intermediate Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, Little Light Bearers and Triangle 
clubs. Yes, and we must not fail to men- 
tion that beautiful work of our girls who 
will so soon be women, the Young La- 
dies’ Circles. It is a comprehensive 
teaching and training in missions, ana 
while not by any means perfect in meth- 
od and detail, it is a ‘‘reaching after,’’ 
and many of our men and women, active 
in missionary work either on the foreign 
field or at home can trace back their in- 
terest in missions and first visions of 
service to Mission Band or Junior En- 
deavor days. Every year sees a growth 
in our numbers and gifts, and we are 
earnestly hoping and praying that in 
many churches of our land where the 
story has never been told before, this 
message of our woman’s work may be 
told this year, either by our ministers or 
our women themselves.. We believe that 
through study, prayer, consecration and 
personal service, we shall be able to win 
our women and children and the gifts 
so necessary to provide for the carrying 
forward of this work we love for the 
sake of Christ, our Redeemer. 

Evie K. Payne. 


FIRST THE CROSS. 


Life is a burden—bear it; 

Life is a duty—dare it; 

Life is a thorn-ecrown—wear it. 
Though it breaks your heart in twain, 
Close your lips and hide your pain; 

First the cross and then the crown. 
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EDITORIAL 


THANKSGIVING. 


HE history of the United States has proved the wisdom 
7 of those Puritan forefathers of ours who early in the 

first period of Colonial life set apart a day of thanksgiv 
ing and prayer to Almighty God. It was a eustom which im- 
plied the response of the entire community to the eall of the di 
vine Life for recognition and gratitude. Never since that day 
has the chief exeeutive of the nation departed from the vener- 
able custom of calling the people of all the states and territories 
to unite in recognition of the divine merey at the close of the 
year. And the years have brought their added meaning to the 
eustom. That first Thanksgiving was proclaimed in days of 
famine, sickness and danger from savage beasts and still more 
savage men. These dangers have all passed away. Though they 
may fall upon some of the frontiers or outposts of our life, 
they can never affect the great body of our citizenship. But 
new dangers, far more numerous, more subtle and more porten- 
tous have come. Some of them have been conquered, and some 
still confront us. But through them all have we kept our cov- 
enant of thanksgiving with God. If our fathers in the dark days 
of privation and suffering had cause to lift up their hearts 1n 
thankfulness to God for his mercies, how much more have we? 
If Washington in the midst of the struggle with Britain, de- 
pressed in spirit and surrounded with his fayuished and stricken 
forces at Valley Forge, had reason to send out a eall to thanks- 
giving for the blessings they still enjoyed, how much more have 
we? If Lincoln in the gloomy days of the War for the Union, 
when friends were disheartened and foes seemed triumphant, 
had cause to summon his people to the recognition of Almighty 


. . ’ 
God and his unnumbered mercies, how much more have we’ 


In the memory and the spirit of these and other great souls 
who have made our history illustrious, not alone by deeds of 
heroism, but as well by acts of faith, let us keep this latest 
Thanksgiving Day. 


LOVE AND ITS GIFT. 


OD so loved that He gave. He is capable of loving. He is 
G capable of giving. These are two of the most wonder- 
ful of all truths, and God having given Himself for us, 

has rights in us. ° 

This was not the beginning of God’s claim upon us. We 
must never suppose for a moment that we have ever belonged 
to anyone else, or that God began to love us after Christ had 
died for us. The sacrifice of Christ was only a symbol of God’s 
iove, 4 visible, mighty, compelling expression in time and in 
terms of human pain and self-denial of an infinite love and 
the assertion of a permanent claim. It shows us again what 
we knew before, that we are not and never were our own. 

It is rather a startling thing to discover:that we are not our 
own, but it is also a very beautiful thing. The finest qualities 
in human life grow out of this discovery. This is the beautiful 
fact in the experience of young lovers. The glad, willing, self- 
surrender, not in terms of reluctance but of joyful affection 
for each other’s sake—this is one of the sweetest, holiest ex- 
periences in life. This is the holy joy which consecrates the 
pain and toil of motherhood and glorifies its fretting cares 
and makes all true mothers sisters of the Blessed Mary, and 
every cradle song a sweet Magnificat. This is what puts the 
quality of heroism into all true fatherhood. Men grow strong 
and truly manly in the hard work performed, not for the sake 
of adding dollar to dollar, nor acre to acre, but of providing 
for home and loved ones. Everything sweet and beautiful in 
life is in some sort a recognition of the fact that we are not 
our own. 

A very large part of the world has discovered this truth. It 
is quick to detect selfishness and to hate it. It is quick to dis- 
cover generosity and to applaud it. The world has not defined 
its faith very closely, but it knows just as well as the Bible 
knows that we are not our own. 

The beautiful thing about the Christian life is not merely 
that it makes this discovery, but that it adjusts our whole life 





to it. It makes it the fundamental fact in life to gladly recog- 
nize the God who loved us and the Saviour who died for us. 
It responds to this in a love which is not merely the love of 
God but a love of all mankind. It says to the servant that he 
is God’s free man, and it says to the master that he is, his 
brother’s servant. It exalts the man of low degree to a posi- 
tion of high dignity and it teaches the man of large responsi- 
bility to be humble in the sight of God and faithful in the use 
of opportunity. 

It grows upon the mind of the world that the Christian phil- 
otophy of life is the true philosophy. It is not mere rhetoric 
or metaphor. It is the fine, true, logical interpretation of the 
world and the rational way of adjusting ourselves to it. It 
is the sweetly reasonable cure for selfishness. It is the nobly 
beautiful illustration of the end for which we were created, 
and it exalts life into a fine companionship with the God who 
made us and the Lord whose sacrifice redeemed us, and with 
all the great and gracious souls whose living has blessed the 
world. 


THEE DESIRE FOR RELIGION IN THE CHURCHES. 


T WOULD perhaps surprise many preachers and chureh lead- 
| ers if they knew how many people are abandoning the prac- 
tice of church attendance and all participation in ehureh 
work because they are in need of religion. It is our first and 
most easy-going assumption that because the church exists in 
the name and for the work of Christ in the community it must 
be religious, and that abandonment of its services and a slack- 
ening of interest in its work is a sign of deelining religious 
concern. Such is not necessarily the case. There are many 
ehurehes in which there are excellent preaching, satisfactory 
musie, Sunday-school organization of a high order, and chureli 
activity of many kinds, and yet in all of these features there 
is an astonishing absence of anything that can be properly 
ealled religion. Is it strange that in such circumstances peo- 
ple leave the church in quest of some response to their deeper 
religious needs? Is it strange that a multitude of new religious 
experiments are being tried under many names in all our cities 
today? And the eases are not a few of men and women whe 
are trying one experiment after another in the pathetic searcli, 
not for a new doctrine or ritual or organization, but for a mes- 
sage with the breath of life in it, and a group of worshippers 
who are actually finding God and are realizing some of the 
spiritual values of our Christian faith. It is useless to rail at 
the desertions from e¢!urch membership unless the ehureh has 
a vital message and the air of reality in its practice of the 
Christian life. It would be well if some ef our churches that 
complain of the loss of members to Christian Science, New 
Thought and other experiments in the search for spiritual val- 
ues, would try the effect of such an enrichment of the testimony 
and the life of the chureh itself as to make unnecessary these 
researches in the realm of the spirit. 


MISSIONARY COMMISSIONS. 


ENTION has been made of the three commissioners sent 

out by the American Board representing the foreign 

missionary work of the Congregational Board. These 
commissioners are to visit India in this its centennial year of 
missionary activities. They will make a study of the fields and 
forces under the direction of the American Board. They will 
confer with the missionaries in every station where that society 
has representatives. They will be able thus to understand the 
problems which only the missionaries know, and equipped wit! 
this knowledge they will return, bringing to the Board itself 
and to the churches a first-hand and authoritative, at the same 
time a sympathetic, statement of the changes that should be 
made and the enlargements that should be planned. Such * 
commission does not supereede the Board itself, but it is able 
to render very great assistance by its knowledge of the field 
and the men and women who make up the body of missionary 
workers. Sueh a visitation cannot fail to be of inedleulable 
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good to the missionaries themselves and to the churches at home. 
The American Board is glad to pay all the expenses of such a 
commission, realizing that the money is well expended and that 
the inspiration brought baek and communicated to the churches 
will more than compensate for the funds employed. This is a 
lesson which the Disciples have not as yet learned. Perhaps 
our first commissions will have to go out as voluntary bodies 
meeting their own expenses. But it is not too much to hope 
that some such commissions may soon be sent with the official 
sanction of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. We 
predict that when the plan is once tried in some of our im- 
portant mission fields it will be adopted as a regular and es- 
sential factor in the promotion of the best missionary interest 
and administration. 


THE DECLINE OF WAR. 


HE temper of the American people is well illustrated in 
the present attitude toward our neighbor, Mexico. In 
an earlier and cruder period of our national life the ir- 

ritations to which we have been compelled to submit at the 
hands of Huerta would have been resented with a clamorous 
demand for armed intervention. That was the temper of the 
American people in the days preceding the beginnings of the 
Spanish war. It is still possible that an event such as the de- 
struction of the ‘‘Maine’’ might so far inflame popular resent- 
ment as to foree the hands of the president into overt hostili- 
ties. But it is improhable. The nation has learned mueh con- 
cerning the cost of war, in life, in money and in self-respect. 
The money cost we still have to support, in the equipment of an 
army and navy for which there is an ever decreasing use, and 
yet an inereasing demand for enlargement. But fortunately the 
people are gradually learning that the demand for greater ar- 
maments on land and sea proceeds chiefly from a very smail 
cirele, either of thoughtless or of deeply self-interested people. 

There is of course the jingo press and the pingo public, 
clamorous for war or any trifling pretext; and there is the sel- 
fish and interested demand for war and war equipment on the 
part of the big concerns, like the Krupps, Armstrongs and 
Maxims, whose business it is to supply arms and armament. 
With them stand hand in glove the money lending class, without 
whose aid no country ean ever go to war. There is also the 
natural military and naval sentiment of the officers and the 
rank-and-file of the military class, whose promotion depends 
upon action and whose life is monotonous save in days of con- 
fliet. But the publie is learning rapidly its lesson of peace and 
of economy, and the temper in which it is taking even the 
provoeation on our southern border proves an increasing poise 
of judgment and sanity in the treatment of matters that were 
onee likely to bring on serious entanglements. The days of war 
are numbered. 


‘‘LADIES FIRST’’ IN FIGHT FOR LIVING WAGE. 


HE MINIMUM wage for women, one of the most recent of 
social economie reforms to come to the front, is making 
rapid strides toward general realization. Already eiglit 

states have responded to the demand growing out of the coun- 
try-wide agitation recently precipitated by the baring of Chicago 
conditions through the efforts of Illinois’ young lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Barrett O’Hara. These states did not, however, await 
the example of Illinois, which, as regards definite action, is 
now lagging behind. The greatest progress has been made in 
Oregon, where the Industrial Welfare Commission has issued 
three important orders which definitely fix the legal minimum 
wage to be paid to women and girls employed in the city of 
Portland. Two of these orders have already gone into effect. 
The first established a minimum of $1 a day for girls between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. The second fixed the sum 
of $8.64 a week as the lowest lawful wage for women employed 
in faetories. The commission declares this amount the least 
upon which they can meet the cost of living. The third order 
went into effect Nov. 23. It places at $9.25 the minimum 
weekly wage for women employed in mercantile establish- 
ments. Thus a good beginning has been made in Oregon, and 





results in Portland will be studied with intense interest by lead- 
ers in this movement throughout the country. The other states 
which have minimum wage boards are: California, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. How about your state? Women and children have in the 
past fallen an easy prey to that heartless commercialism which, 
in its exploitation of human labor, has naturally followed the 
lines of least resistance. The working man, with wages grow- 
ing less in purchasing power, has gradually found that his 
daughters’ labor, after all, has not increased the family income. 
Their services have been ‘‘thrown in.’’ 


THE NEWER PHASES OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


T was perhaps the early expectation of the friends of womaa 
suffrage that its forees would move with unity and harmony 
to the accomplishment of the tasks that seemed so obvious 

and easy, with woman’s help. One of those objects is the ban- 
ishment of the saloon, and the signals are already abroad that 
promise a victory in the overthrow of the liquor traffic. There 
are many other reforms that await woman’s initiative or assist- 
ance. But it is already evident that the suffragist ranks are not 
united any more than the forces of male voters. We are not 
sure that there is any urgent need that they should be, pro- 
vided there are common purposes toward which all right-mind- 
ed women ean direct their energies. In the State of Illinois » 
partial attainment of woman suffrage was won by many years 
of persistent effort on the part of trusted and able leaders, like 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart and Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough 
During the past year a change of leadership has come about, 
and Mrs. G. W. Trout and her co-workers gained a partial suf- 
frage bill in the Legislature at Springfield, which brought 
great joy to all the friends of the movement. Unfortunately, 
however, diversities of sentiment have appeared in the ranks of 
the suffragists. Questions have arisen as to the steps taken, and 
it seems not unlikely that Illinois may find itself in possession 
of two different bodies of suffragists, conservative and radical 
respectively. It may be that the women of Illinois who believe 
in suffrage will not be able as a body to follow the present 
leadership, and may demand another organization. If such 
should be the ease, it might mean no loss of interest in the 
eause but only natural differences in judgment and method. 
The only serious menace to the cause of suffrage is the fran- 
tie effort which is now being made by the whiskey forces to 
seeure a verdict of unconstitutionality against the suffrage law. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


ITH these days of late November the foothall period 

of 1913 comes to its close. This fact will bring relief 

te those parents whose boys are members of teams, 
and who feel nervous over the danger from accidents in this 
game. That there is danger no one doubts, and though that 
danger appears to be reduced to narrow limits in the games 
which are carefully ofiicered and for which due preparation has 
been made, it is of course true that these games constitute only 
a small fraction of the total number participated in by the youth 
of America. It is usually the ‘‘ prairie lot’’ game in which the 
damage is done. But with all of its dangers, football has 
proved a most valuable factor in educational athletics. It 
has put thousands of boys and young men into a training that 
prohibited smoking snd other forms of dissipation, and de- 
mands proper care of the body, a sportsman-like temper, and 
the development of qualities of courage, judgment and loyalty 
such as no other game inspires. Its contribution to the morale 
of student life has been notable. It is the great school and ecol- 
lege game, even as baseball is the popular American sport. We 
hope that it may long continue to hold this place. 


A CREED. s 
‘I eare not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast— 
That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of man is east. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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Eviror THe Curistian Century: 

Y reflections last week on the men who have recently 
left the Disciples’ ministry for pulpits of other re- 
ligious dealt with two of the three reasons 
which usually underlie their departure and explain 

it. These reasons were, first, practical difficulties in seeuring 
a pulpit with a living salary, and, secondly, lack of support for 
the special kind of work for which they had prepared and 
Concerning reason number two I made 


bodies 


consecrated themselves 
only a general statement, and I cannot take space now to go 
into specifications. 

These are days in which students for the ministry are guided 
by their teachers into special fields. Social service and religious 
education are two departments in which some of these men 
seem to have found difficulty in securing the support of Disci- 
ples’ churches. If a man has prepared himself, for instance, 
to organize and carry forward the quiet and substantial enter- 
prise of true religious education and finds that his congrega- 
tion has a contrary conception of its work and will not respond 
to his endeavors to render this kind of service, but measures 
his sueeess by other standards, it is inevitable that discourage- 
ment and the dissolution of that pastorate will ensue. 

If such a minister, looking abroad among the churches, sees, 
or thinks he sees, that congregations in other communities are 
more hospitable to such a type of ministry than Disciples’ 
congregations he will be strongly tempted to cross the border 
into that communion in order to render there the service for 
which he has prepared himself and which he feels he is denied 
opportunity to render in his own communion. 


MAKE no apology for his decision to go. But I do not feel 
| that I have a right to condemn him harshly. I am trying 
now, Mr. Editor, to understand him, and to have your readers 
understand him. If he remains with the Disciples he feels that 
he will have to adopt a type of ministry unlike that to which he 
has by choice and discipline consecrated himself. If he leaves 
the Disciples he will have to compromise in a degree the particu- 
lar ideals to which as a Disciple he has consecrated himself. 

Now my observations have convinced me that those who have 
left us on account of either reason number one or reason num- 
ber two, or both, have been able to salve their conscience on 
account of reason number three, which I suggested last week 
was a sense of disillusionment as to the sincerity of the Disci- 
ples’ talk about Christian unity. This is the root reason of 
their going. 

There has come to prevail, much more widely than many of 
us let ourselves admit, the feeling that the Disciples of Christ 
do not mean what they say when they talk of practicing Chris- 
tian unity, that we are an ecclesiastical denomination—as much 
so as the Congregativnalists or Presbyterians, and that, after 
all, there is just as much sentiment for union and just as good 
a chance to promote union by belonging to another denomina- 
tion as by remaining with the Disciples. 

These men see the tendencies within our movement to inte- 
grate our churches into a well-defined ecclesiastical body, and 
to segregate us quite as completely from other churches of 
Christ as any avowed denomination segregates itself. 

They feel the inconsistency of pleading for Christian unity 
and refusing to practice it in our local churches. 

And they observe that other communions lead in many prac- 
tical endeavors toward unity while Disciples follow, and fol- 
low too often reluctantly and suspiciously. 

The way is opened easily, therefore, for them to pass into 
other communions with but slight, if any, prickings of con- 
science as to the ideals we may feel they have abandoned. 


WANT to make a Mr. Editor. Perhaps the 
freedom you have extended to me to write out my inmost 
thoughts on this page will not extend so far as to admit this 
If I am going too far you may ‘‘blue-pencil’’ this 
But for myself I confess 


confession, 


confession. 
paragraph without offense to me. 


that if I believed the Disciples were just another denomination, 
albeit with a more correct form of local church organization, 
and a more Seriptural practice on such points as baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper and the ereed, it would not take me five 
minutes to accept a pulpit in the Presbyterian or Congregational 
or Episcopalian denomination if I found it diffieult either to 


support my family or render the kind of service I desire to 
render among the Disciples. 

Granted that our Diseiples’ ‘‘denomination’’ excels others 
in such ‘‘points’’ as we are accustomed to emphasize, I could 
easily enough find other points, and many of them, in which 
other denominations excel us. So many of them could I find, 
indeed, that my conscience would easily enough be satisfied 
that I was making no moral compromise in passing across the 
border into another denominational fellowship. 

I am convinced that every man who has left us for a pulpit 
in another fellowship has felt that he was simply passing from 
one denomination into another. It has not been a matter of 
changed personal convictions. Practical considerations—unsel- 
fish in nearly every case—have determined him to make the 
change. He has not changed his own ideals as to Christian 
unity, but has lost faith in the sincerity and purposefulness of 
the Disciples as embodying those ideals. 


HIS sentiment has been expressed to me again and again 
by leaders of our people: Let us be done with this talk 

that we are not a denomination—let us accept our place as a 
denomination and proceed to be as respectable a one as we can! 

A denominational conception of our body, Mr. Editor, 
is the root cause of the losses we are sustaining and of the 
open-mindedness with which many other ministers, especially 
our younger men, are able to entertain the suggestion that they 
could do better work and serve their ideals better elsewhere. 
As between two denominations they have been taught to believe 
there is no great difference. They can leave us, therefore, with- 
out serious strain of conscience. 

Can the idealism of our movement be recovered? Can a 
truly non-sectarian status be achieved by the Disciples of 
Christ? Can we really practice Christian unity—ourselves— 
now—without waiting for World Conferences or Joint Com- 
missions or Federal Councils to show us how? 

Unless we can, I for one have no word of eriticism to say 
against those who leave our pulpits. 

But I believe we can! And it is this faith that we can that 
holds me loyal to the movement in which I have invested my 




















life. HuGH MAacpona.p. 
a A A RS toa i: 
Giving Thanks % 
Ri A little strength was lost each day, ; 
A little hope dropped by the way, 2 
The feet dragged slowly up the road, 3 
2 The shoulders bent beneath their load, , 
, Courage seemed dying in the heart, % 
; The will played but a feeble part. P24 
$ Night brought no ease, % 
Day no surcease, 4 
2 From heavy cares or weary smart; , 
33 Then why give thanks? 
a 
; Somehow strength lasted through the day, , 
Hope joined with courage in the way; 
The feet still kept the uphill road. 
The shoulders did not drop their load, ; 
P 4 An unseen Power sustained the heart ; 
3 When flesh and will failed in their part, ; 
P While God gave light 
4 . 
; By day and night, 3 
% And also grace to bear the smart. P24 
, For this give thanks. ; 
Thanks for the daily bread which feeds 
, The body’s wants, the spirit’s needs; ; 
4 Thanks for the keen, the quick’ning word 2 
**He only lives who lives in God,’’ , 
; Whether his time on earth is spent P 
% In lordly house or labor’s tent. 8 
Thanks for the light 
: By day and night 
Which shows the way the Master went; 
‘ And he gave thanks. 2 
—British Weekly. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 











CANADIAN CHURCH UNION. 


The Canadian Baptist thinks that if the proposed union 
between the Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
in Canada is to be delayed a few years, the deferred consum- 
mation will be chargeable to the Presbyterians. It mentions 
the Christian Guardian as authority for the statement that the 
Methodists and Congregationalists have accepted the basis 
of union, and have nothing further to do. Then it quotes the 
Presbyterian to prove that there is still much for the Presbyte- 
rians to do before union will be attained. The following is the 
quotation from the Presbyterian: 

The first steps have already been taken to carry out the in- 
structions of the recent General Assembly with reference to the 
union movement. Notice has been sent to Presbyteries re- 
minding them that they are invited to submit further amend- 
ments to the present Basis of Union or alternative proposals. 
These may either originate with the Presbytery or be sent 
through the Presbytery from sessions, congregations and indi- 
viduals. All such amendments and proposals are to be in the 
hands of the clerks of Assembly by Nov. 24. Following that 
date, a meeting of the Presbyterian Union Committee will be 
ealled to consider the amendments and proposals that may be 
submitted. The committee will no doubt use their judgment as 
to which of the proposed amendments are practicable or de- 
sirable, and, having reached a conclusion on that point, will 
seek a conference with the committees of the other negotiating 
churches, to decide what changes, if any, should be made in the 
Basis of Union. It is provided that the findings of the Joint 
Committee shall be sent to presbyteries, sessions and congre- 
gations, in order to secure their final judgment. It is not likely 
that the final judgment of the people will be sought until after 
the meeting of the next General Assembly. If any changes are 
made in the Basis, it will be necessary that it should be re- 
submitted to Presbyteries under the Barrier Act, and it may 
probably be re-submitted to sessions and congregations at the 
same time. 

The Canadian Baptist closes its editorial with the following, 
which is at least interesting: The Anglicans, Disciples, and 
Baptists remain largely in the state of mind that has generally 
characterized .them—more than willing to have union, pro- 
vided it is on a basis coterminous with their standards of doc- 
trine and polity. Some would call this bigotry; we would name 
it the grace of conviction. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIANS SEEK UNITY. 

The leading editorial in the last issue of the United Presby- 
terian is devoted to the question of Christian unity. It has 
the right ring, even if it does wind up by saying, in effect, 
‘‘However, let’s go a littlé slow!’’ A part of the editorial 
tollows: 

A ehureh with ‘‘United’’ in its name cannot be opposed to 
the principle of Church union without being false to its name. 
Such was the substance of a statement made by Dr. J. D. Mof- 
fat, president of Washington and Jefferson College, before the 
United Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Pittsburgh 
some years ago. The United Presbyterian Church had its birth 
in Chureh union, and if the spirit of the fathers is still in the 
church we must pray and work for that unity which our Mas- 
ter declares is His ideal for the Church. 

All the signs of the times indicate that the Lord’s prayer, of- 
fered when He ate the last Passover with His apostles, ‘‘ That 
they may be one, even as we are,’’ is about to be answered by 
a new unity in the Church’s life. The genius of the Church, 
sinee the days of the Reformation, has been division. A multi- 
tude of denominations have arisen because of difference in 
creed and administration, but the current seems to have 
turned, and it looks as if the new genius of the Church would 
be reunion. Fifty-five years ago men whose names we honor 
felt the beginning of that current and as the result of their 
efforts the United Presbyterian Church came into being. The 
very name they chose reveals their hope and their faith that 
a far broader denomination would come, comprehending more 
than the two elements which they had combined, that united 
Presbyterianism was possible and desirable. We believe the 


same hope and faith marks the present ministry and member- 
ship of our church. 

Differences of belief do not make necessary a division into 
separate denominations. In the Apostolic Church there were 
antagonistic views, as to the necessity of submitting to Mosaic 
rites, as to the Christian’s attitude toward meats offered to 
idols, as to the day of the week observed as rest day. Smaller 
differences than that now divide denominations. But the apos- 
tles gave no sanction to separation into different sects. In our 
own denomination, not many years ago, there were some who 
opposed and some who approved of instrumental music. In 
dealing with that situation our Church has shown a conviction 
that men of different views may work together in the same de- 
nomination. 

Here is the final word of caution, above mentioned: 

We would like to unite with our Southern brethren. We hope 
that the day is not far distant when such a union can take 
place. Probably it will be best to spend more time in talking 
the matter over with ourselves and with each other in order 
that we may come to the best possible understanding. Our de- 
sire that we move with deliberation is not due to indifference, 
but because we realize that a false move will delay rather than 
hasten the consummation of our hope for intimate Christian 
fellowship and unity in the Kingdom of Christ. 


CATHOLIC PRIEST PLEADS FOR UNITY. 


Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Commission on the World’s Conference 
on Faith and Order, brings to the notice of the papers a letter 
received from a Catholie priest of Texas, in which is voiced a 
deep desire for unity. The letter is written to Robt. H. Gardi- 
ner, of ‘‘The World Conference.’’ 


Denton, Texas, October 28, 1913. 
Mr. Robert H. Gardiner— 

Dear Friend: 

The copy ‘‘The World Conference’’ read with much edifi- 
cation; it would be goed to send it to every minister and priest 
in the entire country. 

This movement towards Unity has already done great good; 
recriminations, uncharitable language and actions between dif- 
ferent bodies of Christians have ceased. If they agree not in 
faith, at least they are tolerant with one another. One great 
eause of scandal in the past which has made 50,000,000 Ameri- 
eans churehless was the uncharitable warfare between sects. 
God be blessed! This is now passed. The nation is: becom- 
ing conscious of the need of Unity. Only by a United Christ- 
endom can the world see that it is from God. 

God hears the prayers said for reuniting the Church, but 
He is trying us as He did the Jews; then, when our prayer is 


heard, we will appreciate His gift of Unity more. Our sad ex- 
periences now will be a lesson for the future. They will never 
rend the seamless garment of Jesus Christ again. Christianity 


once reunited will remain so. Let the chairman’s call fer 
prayer be heeded; let the entire world form one chorus of pray- 
er for Unity; then soon will it be realized. There has been too 
much argument and not enough prayer. 
Yours for speedy reunion— 
Raymond Verimont, Priest, Box 75, Denton, Texas. 


SOUTHERN METHODISTS WANT NAME CHANGED. 


We learn from an exchange that the Methodist Episcopal 
South is going through a Change of Name campaign as well as 
the Episcopalians. The ‘‘progressives’’ are asking that the 
obvious sectional import of the name be removed, and that the 
name hereafter stand Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
The ‘‘conservatives’’ are opposed to such a ‘‘radical’’ meas- 
ure. The proposition has been referred to the various confer- 
ences, and has now been negatived by a vote of 567 ayes to 
887 nays. The Methodist Episcopal South therefore retains its 
name—for a time longer. 

Among the propositions that are being agitated preparatory 
to diseussion at the oncoming General Conference, is one to 
strike the words Holy Catholic Church from the Creed, and sub- 
stitute Church of God, or other language. 
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BY ARTHUR GORDON. 


Damacep Goops, by Eugene Brieux. 
Probably no dramatic work of recent 
years has awakened so much interest as 
the play ‘‘Les Averies’’ by M. Brieux 
which has been rendered into English 
under the title ‘*Damaged Goods.’’ The 
scheme of the work was so audacious 
that it was not regarded as proper ma- 
terial for the stage, but was read in 
quiet by those whose hearts have beea 
stirred by the awful ravages of the so- 
cial evil, and were concerned to limit if 
possible the dangers to youth and inno- 
eence from a contagion that flourishes 
in the atmosphere of ignorance. But 
there was one bold pioneer who believed 
that the play had a message for the 
American public so startling and so 
needed that it was worth while to pay 
the price of an attempt to put the work 
on the stage. The story of Mr. Richard 
Bennett’s long and unavailing endeavor 
and his final marvelous triumph is matter 
of publie record. The greatest names in 
the list of moral reformers and teachers 
of righteousness are appended to the 
verdict of hearty and admiring approval. 
The present book is the story of the play 
translated and adapted as a novel from 
the text of ‘‘Les Avaries.’’ The work 
has been done by Upton Sinclair. The 
Doctor is of eourse the chief character 
in the story, the wise, faithful physician, 
who tries to prevent the marriage of his 
young and tainted client, and who points 
out to him in the most impressive man- 
ner the terrible responsibility he is tak- 
ing upon himself. The burden of the 
book upon almost every page is, ‘‘If I 
had only known!’’ And its thesis is the 
criminality of ignorance on the part of 
teachers, parents and youth regarding 
the terrible facts of life and death which 
grow out of sexual sin. (Winston, $1, 
net). 

Our or THE Dark, By Helen Keller. 
The story of Helen Keller’s life was 
written by herself some years ago, and 
to that she has added other books, such 
as, ‘‘The World I Live In’’ and ‘‘The 
Song of the Stone Wall.’’ But naturally 
a girl so striking in personality, so gift- 
ed, and so remarkable in her achieve- 
ment of access to a world that seemed to 
be entirely shut away from her by her 
singular misfortune, has been solicited to 
write on many themes. The subjects on 
which she is most concerned to speak are 
the efforts now making in behalf of the 
blind, and the character and progress of 
Socialism. The present volume is a col- 
lection of these more or less fugitive pa- 
pers. It reveals the broad public spirit 
of this interesting young woman, and the 
fact that she has very positive convictions 
on the subject of woman’s work and the 
possibilities of the social order. There 
are some twenty-five articles gathered in 
the book. (Doubleday, aPge & Co., $1 
net). *i4 


War anp Waste, by David Starr Jordan. 
Gambetta once described the impoverished 
yet militant attitude of the European 
states as ‘‘bankruptey armed to the 
teeth,’’ which was sure, soon or late, to 
find its result in ‘‘a beggar sitting by a 
barrack door.’’ A hundred years ago 
there was published in France a cartoon 
on the financial situation. A farmer 
plowed his furrow carrying on his back 
a dainty noble of the old regime. Today 
the appropriate cartoon would be an ar- 
tisan going to his work carrying on his 


back a soldier armed to the teeth, and on 
his back in turn a money lender. The an- 
nual interest on the war debt of Europe 
exceeds a thousand millions of dollars. The 
debt itself can never be paid. Under the 
interest alone the deluded nations stag- 
ger. In America we have a _ military 
force which is modest beside that of 
many other nations, and the war party 
keeps us an incessant clamor for enlarge 
ment of the resources of the war and 
navy departments. Yet we spend more 
than two-thirds of our national income on 
military affairs. The cost of smokeless 
powder for two days in the government 
service is greater than the total annual 
amount available for the suppression of 
the white slave traffic, the most horrible 
of evils. And far more expensive is war 
in manhood and national virility than in 
money. War always takes the young, the 
ardént, the courageous, the ambitious, 
leaving men of lesser sort to breed the fu- 
ture generation. In this fact lies the ex- 
planation of many phenomena to be seen 
in France, Germany, England and the 
United States today. War always takes 
the best and leaves the cheaper as sur- 
vivors. Four millions of men fell in Na- 
poleon’s wars. No wonder the life of 
Europe is impoverished, and France in 
particular finds her peasayt class in the 
**Man With the Hoe.’’ In this manner 
the two greatest expenditures a nation 
ean know, that of financial outlay and 
that of wasted manhood, are poured out 
with prodigal extravagance at the de- 
mand of the war lobby of capitalists and 
money lenders, who form the ‘‘ Invisible 
Empire,’’ which promotes the war spirit 
and the exhausting investments which sup- 
port it. The high cost of living ean never 
be brought down till this madness 1s 
eured. Dr. Jordan is perhaps the best au- 
thority on the cost and waste of war. His 
pictures of Italian battlefields, where the 
skulls of French soldiers form mounds of 
testimony to the shame and ruin of war, 
are lurid and econvineing. His financial 
arguments are unanswerable. Were it 
not for the gold lace and tinsel of military 
life, the world would defy the war lobby 
and return to sanity and solvency. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25, net.) 


ELIZABETH, Betsy AND Bess, by Amy 
E. Blanchard. Miss Blanchard is a fa- 
vorite writer of stories for girls. The 
three chums who appear in this book are 





lively and interesting enough to hold at- 
tention throughout. Of course’ there 
are boys, and adventures, misunderstand- 
ings and reconciliations, accidents and 
recoveries, that make an engaging narra- 
tive. (W. A. Wilde & Co., $1, net). 


Tue ApostLtes’ CREED AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, by Johannes Kunze, Ph.D. 
The author of this work is Professor of 
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Practical Theology, in the University of 
Greifswald, Germany. In recent years 
efforts have been made to reduce the 
Apostles’ Creed to a lower place in the 
regard of the German churches, or to 
omit it entirely from the publie services. 
Against this tendency the author con- 
tends by an effort to prove not only 
that this baptismal symbol is sanctioned 
by the New Testament, but that it is ac- 
tually older than any portion of the Gos- 
pels, and probably served as the literary 
basis for New Testament expressions. 
This he would affirm even in regard to 
the widely discredited Trinitarian formu- 
la, though he is willing to concede that 
the ‘‘deseent into hell’’ clause is as late 
as the fourth century. The translation 
is by Geo. W. Gilmore. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). 


Tue First CxHurcH’s CHRISTMAS 
Barret, by Caroline Abbott Stanley. 
The ladies of the First Chureh hurriedly 
and earelessly packed a barrel of old 
clothes and sent it to a missionary preach- 
er on the frontier. He took his last 
money to pay the freight, even using 
some that had been hoarded for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas candy. When the bar- 
rel was opened and the cast-off, worth- 
less rubbish unpacked, the missionary’s 
wife at first broke down and then, with 
fine spirit, decided that the thing should 
be packed up and sent back, with appro- 
priate verses of Seripture attached to 
each article. What happened when the 
ladies of tlte First Church received the 
plucky woman’s letter, opened the bar- 
rel, saw the worthless things they had 
really sent, and read the illuminating 
texts pinned on to them, makes very in- 
teresting reading. (Crowell, 50 cents, 
net.) 


THe ADVENTURES OF Reppy Fox, by 
Thornton W. Burgess. One of the Bed 
Time Story Books, for boys and girls of 
six to eleven. It tells all about the edu- 
eation of Reddy Fox by his _ grand- 
mother, and his adventures with Bowser, 
the dog, Peter Rabbit, Billy Possum, the 
big, buzzard, and Farmer -Brown’s _ boy. 


Sure to interest the children. (Little, 
Brown & Co., 50 cents, net.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 

‘‘Aren’t you ever going to let me 


write for St. Nicholas?’’ said Rudyard 
Kipling one day to the editor of the 
magazine that he had read and loved as a 
child. The great English story-writer 
had already produced the tales and songs 
that brought him his first fame, but he 
was eager to write for children, with 
whom, as the world knows, he has the 
deepest and most subtle sympathy. The 
conversation between Mr. Kipling and 
the editor of St. Nicholas resulted in 
‘*The Jungle Books,’’ which first saw the 
light of print in that magazine. As a 
well-known writer says, ‘‘There are plen- 
ty of people who think that the work Mr. 
Kipling did for St. Nicholas will outlast 
most of his other stories.’’ 


One of the most important books of 
the autumn is the ‘‘Letters of Charles 
Eliot Norton,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The writer of these let- 
ters was the last survivor of that unique 
group of New England men of letters 
whose names made Concord and Boston 
the synonyms of culture. The letters 
present in a charming and intimate man- 
ner the acquaintance of Mr. Norton with 
the most notable men in the world of lit- 
erature both in Europe and America. The 
pictures of Carlyle, Tennyson and Cole- 
ridge are genuine contributions to their 
biographies. 
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NEXT SUNDAY. 


From Newark Evening News. 


Mr. Speeds will clean his auto, 
Mr. Spurrs will groom his horse, 
Mr. Gadds will go to Coney 
With the littlh Gadds, of course. 
Mr. Flite will put carbolic 
On his homing pigeons’ perch, 
Mr. Weeds will mow his bluegrass, 
Mr. Jones will go to church. 


Mr. Hett will test his furnace, 
Mr. Feete will mend a chair, 
Mrs. Feete will soak her bunion, 
Mrs. Hett will wash her hair, 
Miss De Spill, with iron and cleaner, 
Will remove a coffee smirch. 
Miss MeBird will practice trilling, 
Mrs. Brown will go to church. 


Mr. Cleek will drive a golf ball, 
Mr. Tiller steer his boat, 
Mr. Popper on his cycle 
Round and round the State will mote. 
Mr. Swatt will watch a ball game, 
Mr. Stake and son will search 
Through the bosky wood for mushrooms, 
Mr. Wilks will go to chureh. 


Do you ask me what’s the matter? 
Do you wonder what is wrong 
When the nation turns from worship, 
Sermon, prayer, and sacred song? 
Why do people rush for pleasure, 
Leave religion in the lurch? 
Why prefer a padded auto 
To a eushioned pew in chureh? 


Reader, well I know the answer, 
But if I should speak aloud 
What I think’s the real reason, 
It would queer me with the crowd. 
You'll be popular, dear reader, 
When you wield the eritie’s bireh, 
You'll be safely in the fashion 
If you blame things on the Church. 





Edison and His Mother. 

‘‘T was always a careless boy,’’ says 
Thomas A. Edison, in his biography; 
‘‘and with a mother of different mental 
caliber, I should probably have turned 
out badly. But her firmness, her sweet- 
ness, her goodness were potent powers to 
keep me in the right path. I remember 
I used never to be able to get along at 
school. I don’t know why it was, but 
I was always at the foot of the class. 1 
used to feel that the teachers never used 
to sympathize with me, and that my 
father thought I was stupid, and at last 
I almost decided that I must really be a 
dunee. My mother was always kind, al- 
Ways sympathetic, and she never misun- 
derstood or misjudged me. But I was 
afraid to tell her all my difficulties at 
sehool for fear that she, too, might lose 
her confidence in me. 

**One day I overheard the teacher tell 
the inspeetor that I was ‘addled,’ and 
it would net be worth while keeping me 
in school any longer. I was so hurt by his 
last straw that I burst out erying, and 
went and told my mother about it. Then 
1 found out what a good thing a good 
mother was. She came out as my strong 
defender. : 

‘*Mother love was aroused; mother 
pride was wounded to the quick. She 
brought me back to the school and an- 
grily told the teacher that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about. In 
fact, she was the most enthusiastic 
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champion a boy ever had, and I deter- 
mined right then that I would be worthy 
of her and show her that her confidence 
was not misplaced. 

‘*My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true; and I felt that I had 
some one to live for, some one I must 
not disappoint. The memory of her will 
always be a blessing to me.’’ 


C. R. Henderson, Prison Expert. 

A tall, dignified man, a little past 
middle age, with a benignant, scholarly 
face, and a lady, evidently his wife, were 
passengers on one of the Great Lakes 
Steamers, when the following conversa- 
tion was overheard by the gentleman’s 
wife: 

‘*Would you ever take that man,’’ said 
one of the passengers, pointing to the 
gentleman in question, ‘‘to be a villain?’’ 

‘*Merey, no; he looks more like a 
ehureh elder than a villain,’’ was the 
reply. ' 

‘*Well, he has been in more prisons the 
world over than any man living today.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean it,’’ came back in 
shocked tones. ‘‘Pray, who in the world 
is he?’’ 

‘*Dr. Henderson, of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

It is quite true that Dr. Henderson has 
for years spent much of his time as 2 
voluntary visitor in the prisons of 
America, England, Germany and the Or- 
ient. He believes that in our present 
state of society, prisons must exist; but 
granting that, he wants to see their in- 
mates just as few in number as possible, 
and more emphasis laid upon reform 
than on punishing, says the Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly. 

Dr. Henderson has been identified with 
Chieago University ever since the time 
of his graduation from the old Univer- 
sity in 1870. Three years later, he was 
graduated from what is now the Divin- 
ity School of the new University. After 
holding suecessful pastorates of Baptist 
churches in Terre Haute and Detroit, he 
beeame one of the members of the fae- 
ulty of Chieago University in 1892. At 
first, he was assistant professor of socio- 
logy, later full professor and in 1904 
beeame the head of a new department 
of Practical Sociology in the Divinity 
School. For the whole twenty years of 
the new university, he has been chap- 
lain of the institution, and in that e¢a- 
pacity has been able to exercise a strong 
spiritual influence over his parish of six 
thousand students. 

In his own department of Sociology, 
Dr. Henderson is one of the foremost ex- 
perts and leaders in the United States. In 
1909 he was appointed by President Taft 
as the Commissioner for the United 
States on the International Prison Com- 
mission, and when the Eighth Interna- 
tional Prison Congress met in Washing- 
ton in 1910, he was honored by being 
elected its president. He has been chair- 
man of the American section of three In- 
ternational Associations: the Interna- 
tional Union of Criminology, the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Insurance 
Association and the International Con- 
ierence on Unemployment. 


Keeping the Public Away. 

Jack London looks back with some- 
thing of the pride that apes humility to 
his youthful experiences as a_ tramp. 
Nevertheless, those experiences have not 
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taught him hospitality to the masses. 

On the front door of his home in Cal- 
ifornia this legend greets the wayfarer, 
‘*No Admission Except on Business. No 
Business Transacted Here.’’ 

The back door is equally forbidding. 
‘*Please,’’ so runs the sign, ‘‘Do Not 
Enter without Knocking. Please Do Not 
Knock.’’ 

Mark Twain had a device that ‘was 
equally inhospitable; but he would 
laughingly explain it away to his friends. 
Here are the directions he gave to Cass 
Gilbert, an architect living in a Connee- 
tieut village not far from his own home 
at Redding: 

‘*Off the high road is a smaller road 
which turns off at a tree. On that road is 
a large sign which reads, ‘Strangers 
Are Not Admitted to These Grounds;’ 
but don’t you believe it—it’s a lie.’’ 








From Near and Far 


TEMPERANCE NEWS NOTES. 

The ninth World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union convention was held in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the last week of Octo- 
ber and the following week the National 
W. C. T. U. convention met in Asbury 
Park. The world’s convention meets ev- 
ery third year, the national convention 
annually. The Countess of Carlisle, presi- 
dent of the World’s Convention, was un- 
able to be present because of illness. She 
was re-elected president. Resolutions 
adopted called on steamship companies 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicants; pro- 
nounced for woman suffrage, and 
against governmental regulation of sex- 
ual vice; another, ‘‘respectfully and 
prayerfully requests the House of Bis- 
hops of the Episcopal Church of America 
to consider the propriety of using at the 
Holy Communion the fruit of the vine, 
which is  non-aleoholic unfermented 
grape juice, in place of fermented win», 
which contains the nareotie poison, al- 
eohol.’’ The national convention re- 
elected Mrs. Lillian Stevens president, 
an office she has held by annual election 
since the death of Frances E. Willard in 
1898. The other general officers were re- 
elected as follows: corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Frances P. Parks, of Evans- 
ton, Ill.; recording secretary, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Preston Anderson, of Jamestown, 
N. D.; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Hutchinson, of Evanston, Ill. After the 
election the president reappointed as 
vice president at large Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, of Evanston, Ill., and the record- 
ing secretary reappointed as her assist- 
ant Mrs. Sarah H. Hoge, of Lincoln, Va. 











A eampaign to obtain half a million 
signers to a militant total abstinence 
pledge by next April has been launched 
by the Christian Endeavor societies m 
Illinois. E. P. Gates, field secretary of 
the Illinois Christian Endeavor Union, 
has charge of the campaign, which is 
preparatory to the local option campaign 
to be waged next April in 300 towns of 
Illinois. 


Nearly 15,000 Sunday-school children 
in Chieago joined the ‘‘Lineoln-Lee Le- 
gion’’ and signed temperance pledges 
on Temperance Sunday. This day was cel- 
ebrated in every church throughout the 
country, and it is estimated that fully 
1,000,000 children in the country pledged 
themselves to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors. 
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Disciples Table Talk 











News From Mexico. 

During the recent trying times in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico, and the taking 
of Piedras Negras, the temporary Capital of 
the Constitutionalists, the People’s Institute 
there was called on to take an active part 
in the handling of the thousands of refugees. 
Both the American and Mexican officials 
were glad to get the help of our missionaries 
in taking care of the people who overran 
Piedras Negras and Eagle Pass. By means 
of open house, with games, musical con- 
certs, Bible classes, and distribution of food, 
the distribution of Seripture portions, ete., 
the Institute was able to sow much seed 
that will bear fruit later on. During all the 
strenuous times since the revolution started 
the Institute has not closed its doors, finding 
some new line of activities, when cireum- 
stances make impossible continuing the old 
ones. S. G. Inman, of the Institute, has been 
in San Antonio, Texas, during the month of 
November, helping with the opening of the 
“Mexican Institute” there. During his ab 
sence, the work at Piedras Negras was 
in charge of O. J. Cohee, who has recently 
joined the mission force there with his 
wite, 


Disciples and the Federal Council. 

The Executive Committee of the Federai 
Council of Churches of Christ will meet in 
Baltimore, Dec. 3, when reports will be re- 
ceived and such plans entered into as 
finances will justify. Each communion ,1s 
asked to contribute according to its nu- 
merical strength. The Disciples claim _1,- 
300,000 members and so are asked to con- 
contribute $1,300 annually. That is not a 
large sum. Most of the other communions 
have paid what they have been asked to 
contribute, The Disciples are back $1,700. 
Since the Toronto Convention Dr. Peter 
Ainslie has received a little over $400 to 
reduce this deficit. Only a few days re- 
main for the raising of $1,300. In a letter 
of explanation and appeal Dr. Ainslie says: 
“We are not asking those Disciples who do 
not feel inclined to help in this work to 
stand by it, but we are asking those who 
are interested in this work to express their 
interest in a practical way. Individuals 
can send donations and churches can make 
offerings, but certainly what is done ought 
to be done early. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to set ourselves right in the eyes of 
the other communions.” Monies should be 
sent to Peter Ainslie, President of the Com- 
mission on Christian Union, Seminary 
House, Baltimore, Md. 


Hats Off to West Virginia! 

The sudden drowning of R. Ray Eldred, of 
the Congo, Africa. made it imperative that 
the Foreign Society provide a new steam 
launch for the back rivers of the Congo 
country. The gift of $1,000 made by 
friend at the Toronto Convention started the 
fund, and one of the Secretaries with two 
of the missionaries from Africa spent three 
weeks in West Virginia in completing it. 
The West Virginian churches and individuals 
responded promptly and liberally and the 
amount was raised for the launch, The 
boat is to be called “The West Virginia,” 
as a numer ot Missionaries in Africa are 
being supported by the West Virginian 
churches, some of them being graduates ol 
Bethany College. 

fert Wilson, Laymen’s Secretary of the For 
eign Society, writes: “The boat will be built 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. R. Ray Eldred. 
The contract for the boat will be let very 
soon and it is hoped that it will be in opera 
tion in less than a year. It will be forty 
two feet long and eight feet wide A canopy 
will be placed overhead to keep off the Afri 


can sun The launch will have a steel deck 
and hull throughout, with a cabin for the 
missionaries his little boat will be able 


to travel in two feet of water, so that our 
missionaries may travel far up the rivers 
of the back country and preach the gospel 
to thousands who have never yet heard it. 


God has laid out a great system of water- 
ways in the Congo country and itis ours to 
put the boats upon them to do the most 
effective work. This little boat will be 
equal to sending out a new missionary. The 
missionaries will be able to travel more 
than twice as rapidly as in the hollow log 
canoes, and be able to take provisions 
enough with them for a month The West 
Virginia people are very anxious to have 
the boat called ‘The West Virginia’ for 
the splendid influence it will have upon the 
churches at home. Did some one say that 
West Virginia is sometimes conservative? 
We do not think so. We have found her a 
most progressive state. Hats off to the 
splendid workers in West Virginia, both 
missionaries and ‘laymen!’ Hats off to the 
new steam launch, ‘The West Virginia,’ as 
she plows up the back rivers to the thous- 
and ‘villages beyond.’ ”’ 


Atlanta, Illinois, Dedicates. 

A more than successful appeal for $16,- 
000 indebtedness due on a $30,000 building, 
a special sermon by W. H. Kindred, of 
Enid, Okla., an organ recital, and the be- 
ginning of a series of evangelistic services, 





W. J. Wright, Franklin, Ind., whose church 
submits good report. 


with twenty-eight accessions, were features 
of dedication day with the church at At- 
lanta, lil, where Robt. H. Newton is the 
able and now happy pastor. G. L. Sniveley 
secured $5,000 more than sufficient to meet 
all expenses, and this amount will be used 
to furnish the basement with a complete 
gymnasium. The Atlanta church was or- 


ganized in 1855. The first pastor was W. 
M. Guilford, who was at the same time 
principal of the public schools. His suc- 


cessors were: John Lindsey, W. IF. Bowles, 
R. B. Chaplin, J. W. Monser, Leroy Skelton, 
Samuel and Joseph Lowe, J. A. Seaton, Mr. 
Berry, T. T. Holton, R. D. Cotton, R. V. 
Callaway, S. H. Bundy, L. M. Robinson. 
lra Mitchell, B. O. Aylesworth, L. G. 
Thompson, J. P. Davis, Mr. Miller, C. E. 
Selby, R. F. Thrapp, T. B. Stanley, L. W. 
Morgan, S. S. Lappin, W. R. Jinnett, Ivan 
W. Agee, and now, R. H. Newton. 


Dedication in Western Kansas. 

Goodland, Kansas, called the Iowa Dedica- 
tor, Alfred M. Haggard of Drake University 
for his 142d dedication, on November 2. 
They sent him home a _ surprised man. 
Expecting till the last day to subseribe but 
$3,000, their bills called for $5,000 to meet 
all obligations. When the day was over 
they had almost $6,000 because they sub- 
scribed $3,000 in the first fifteen minutes, 
How is that for drouth-stricken Kansas‘ 
The congregation used its former house 
and over $9,000 in this structure which is 
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worth about $15,000. B. A. Channer, now in 
his fourth year, is pastor at Goodland. 
Last year he held a fine home meeting and 
is now in another with the best of prospects. 
It goes without saying that this is a mis- 
sionary church. 


Pastor Dies During Revival. 

F. B. Thomas, who is holding a meeting 
at Olney, Illinois, reports that the pastor 
there, W. S. Gamboe, is dead. The church 
is heart broken, Mr. Thomas writes. The 
meeting will be continued as there is a 
very deep interest. The success of the 
meeting Mr. Thomas attributes to the con- 
scientious work of Mr. Gamboe as pastor 
and preacher. 


The Tabernacle Christian Church at 
Franklin, Ind., in its annual report shows 
60 added to the church during the year, but 
nearly an equal loss in deaths and re- 
movals. $6,007.85 was raised for all pur- 
poses. All old debts paid, parsonage hand- 
somely repaired, offerings sent to all the 
national societies, two educational enter- 
prises and the state society. They also 
gave large aid to the Indiana flood suffer- 
ers. Sunday-school and church attendance 
growing under the leadership of its pastor, 
William J. Wright. 


The three missionaries in Manila, Leslie 
Wolfe, Dr. W. N. Lemmon and J. B. Daugh- 
erty, report forty baptisms. They recently 
conducted a Bible institute for ten days in 
Manila, in which there were delecates from 
twelve different towns. The site for the 
new Bible college has been bought. During 
the month of September there were 1,015 
patients in the hospital in Manila, includ- 
ing 143 surgical treatments. The Govern- 
ment is giving $25 a month in medicines 
and surgical dressings. 


Dr. C. C. Drummond and family of Harda, 
India, missionaries of the Foreign Society, 
have just returned on furlough. His health 
is not good. F. M. Rains says he has worked 
too hard. The people of Harda gave him a 
farewell reception. This is something extra- 
ordinary, especially for the Brahmins. The 
church at Maryville, Missouri, supported Dr. 
Drummond as their Living-link. 


George W. Hemry, South Bend, Indiana, 
whose church helped support R. Ray Eldred 
on the Congo, writes: “He was of martyr 
material. His love of the gospel and his 
devotion to the Congo Mission field was 
his ruling passion. He and his gentle wife 
paid bravely the last full measure of their 
devotion.” 


In connection with evangelistic services 
with which both congregations are concerned, 
the Central Christian and First Baptist 
churches of Lebanon, Ind., held a_ joint 
meeting on Saturday, Nov. 15, to further 
the interests of this campaign. All the 
churches of Lebanon were asked to meet 
with them. 


Dean W. F. Barr, of Drake university 
school of education, has received notice of 
his election to honorary membership in the 
Luther Burbank society of America. The 
society was founded by Mr. Burbank, and 
membership in it is limited to prominent 
educators ard others interested in scientific 
agricultural development. 


First Church, Sheridan, Wyoming, cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary last week with 
a large gathering of its members and 
friends, old and new. Greetings from its 
former pastors were read. It has a mem- 
bership of 900. Five young men, members 
of the church, are preparing themselves for 
the ministry. 


The Sunday-school of University Place 
Church, Champaign, IIL, still retains second 
place in the efficiency test which is being 
waged with the churches of Paris, Jackson- 
ville, Litchfield and Champaign. Points are 
gained by the attendance, the promptness 
of the teachers and officers and collections. 


First Church, Ft. Worth, Tex., is begin- 
ning the second series of get-together meet- 
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ings. The subjects include: “Our Ability 
to Do,” J. J. Jarvis; “What is the Church 


For.” L. C. Jackson; “Christians With 
Small Visions,’ Bacon Saunders; “What 
Others Have Done We Can Do,” Chalmers 


McPherson; “The Downtown Church,” L. D. 
Anderson. 


The Tri-Annual Convention of the Aux- 
iliaries to the C. W. B. M. and the Disciples’ 
Missionary Union of Greater New York and 
vicinity was held in the Sterling Place 
Church of Christ, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 11. 
Dr. J. M. Philputt and Dr. Z. T. Sweeney 
were among the speakers, 


A reception welcoming James Small as 
the new minister of Hyde Park Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., was held recently. He 
was welcomed by his fellow pastors of the 
city, James C. Armstrong, Louis F. Cupp, 
George W. Muckley and George H. Combs. 


A district convention held in Newton 
Falls, O., last week was largely attended. 
I, J. Cahill, Miss Mary Lyons, Myron C. 
Settle, W. D. Ryan, Mrs. Thomas Phillips, 
and L. G. Brown were among the speakers. 


The hospital at Vigan, P. I. is a new en- 
terprise, but it is doing most efficient ser- 
vice. In June and July there were 1,731 
treatments. This work is in charge of Dr. 
L. B. Kline, who is supported by the church 
at Houston, Texas. 


Through the efforts of R. E. Kinsell, the 
little church on 15th St., S. E., Washington, 
D. C., has sent the hospital of the Foreign 
Society at Vigan, P. I, a fine set of eye 
instruments to restore sight to the blind. 

Z T. Sweeney represented the state of 
New York as a delegate to the Seventh In- 
ternational Purity Congress, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Nov. 7-12. There were repre- 
sentatives of forty-three states present. 

I. J. Spencer, Lexington, Ky., read a pa- 
per on “The Church and the Citizen,” be- 
fore the Central, Ky., Christian Ministers’ 
Association. There was a large attendance 
of ministers and laymen. 


Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth, pastor of the 


church at Chandlerville, Ill, and M. L. 
Pontius, pastor of First Church, Peoria, 


Teach Christ 


TO YOUR ADULT AND YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES. The. Uniform Les- 
sons for 1914 are based upon the life 
of Christ. This means that the em- 
phasis in the year’s work will be placed 
upon that matchless study. The best 
book on that theme published for young 
people’s and adult classes is Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s 


“LIFE OF JESUS” 

Why You Should Use This Text: 

1. It is not a study of -men’s opin- 
ions of the events of Christ’s life, but 
is a direct study of the Scriptures 
themselves. You cannot use this text 
without your Bible in your hands. 

2. It is positive. There is not a 
skeptical question in this book. It 
speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The 
poorest: teacher should find it a pleasure 
to instruct a class with, this book as 
a basis. 











Your class, whether high school stu- 
dents or grandfathers, will enjoy Dr. 
Scott’s “Life of Jesus.” A new era in 
your work will begin if you take up 
this chanaing study. 

Per copy, 50c., 40c. in quantities. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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Ill, will exchange pulpits during the month 
of December. 

D. W. Moore, of Carthage, Mo., presided 
at a district meeting of Christian churches 


held in Joplin, Mo., last week. There was 
a good attendance, 


The church at Rockville, Ind., held a 
“Whole Family Day” at their church re- 


cently. The largest family present was 
presented with a Bible. 

The Men’s Brotherhood of First Church, 
North Yakima, Wash., was launched re- 


cently in an enthusiastic meeting held at 
the church. 


November 22 was observed as Home-com- 
ing Day at Drake University. The Drake- 
Ames football game was a central feature. 


Miss Edna V. Eck returns to the Congo 
on the 8. 8. “Celtic,” sailing from New York 
December 11. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Columbia, Mo., Marion A. Hart, pastor, 
C. M. Chilton preaching; Frank McDonald, 
singer, closed. 

Fulton, Mo., T. 
Winders 
closed. 

Diamond, Mo., Powell A. Smith, beginning. 

Hobart, Ind., Claude E.’ Hill preaching; 
Clare Harding singing. 

Burlington, Ia., M. C. 
ing. 

Hamburg, Ia., R.F.Whiston: preaching. 

Guthrie Center, Ia., E. V.  MeCormick, 
preaching; Chas. E. McVay singing. 

Shelbyville, Ind., O. L. MeMullen, preach- 


E. Winter, pastor, C. H. 


preaching, forty-five accessions, 


Hutchinson preacii- 


ing; J. A. Carroll singing. 
Dearborn, Mo., R. E. Snodgras, preach- 
gras, | 
ing. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dover Place, C. E. Dugan, 
pastor; B. L. Wray, evangelist; 71; closed. 
Dallas, Tex., F. L. Young, preaching. 
Reddington, Ind., E. L. Pettus, preaching; 
closed. 
Atlanta, Ill., S. E. Fisher, preaching. 
Clinton, Ill., Ralph V. Callaway, pastor, 
preaching. 
Owosso, Mich., J. 
ist, preaching. 
Danville, Ill., H. G. 


Herschey, evangelist. 


Rowe, pastor, C. B. 


Beaumont, Tex., W. G. Minges, evangel- 
ist. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Benaiah Pratt, 
evangelist, R. M. Booth, singer. 

Galesburg, Ill, H. A. Denton, pastor, 


M. Hackleman, singer. 
Chandlerville, Ill, Barton Ayleswerth, 

pastor, M. L. Pontius, preaching. ' 
Walla Walla, Wash., Dr. Turner, preach- 


preaching, W. E. 


ing. 
Shubert, Nebr., F. E. Blanchard, preach- 
ing; closed. 
Brownsville, Nebr., F. E. Blanchard, be- 
| ginning. 
Chillicothe, Mo., Rev. Mr. Priest, preach- 
| ing. 
El Paso, Tex., P. J. Rice, pastor, Hugh 


McLellan, preaching. 

Princeton, Mo., J. C. Crell, pastor, preach- 
ing, Inez E. Wayman, singer. 

Connersville, Ind., L. E. Brown, preach- 
ing. 

Quincy, IIl., 
C. Bellew, singer. 


Antioch, Ill., L. H. Hove, pastor, preach- 
ing. 

New Lisbon, Ind., F. C. McCormick, pas- 
tor, J. A. Oliver, singer; 70; closed. 


Hartford, Ind., G. D. Wyatt, minister, 
tev. Mr. Wayt, evangelist, W. W. Steadman, 
singer; 30; continuing. 

Dixon, Ill., C. C. Carpenter, preaching. 

Cincinnati, O., Central, Claire L. Waite, 
pastor, preaching. 

Westerville, O., D. E. Weaver, evangelist; 
closed. , 


Albany, Mo., D. E. Weaver, evangelist; 
beginning. 
Griffin, Ga. D. A. Brindle, evangelist; 


closed. 

Holden, Mo., W. A. Morrison, preaching, 
F. F. Daudy, leader of song. 

Brazil, Ind., Rev. Mr. Cooke, preaching, ¢ 


B. G. Reavis, evangelist, H. 
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“White Gifts for the King” 


SELF—SERVICE—SUBSTANCE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY BOOK 
EXPLAINING A CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


WOULD YOU CLOSE THE OLD YEAR 
WITH A REVIVAL? 
WOULD YOU BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH A 
BLESSING? 
THEN 
BACK TO THE “WISE MEN” AND THE ANGELS 
IN THE FORM OF YOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
REVELATION — REVOLUTION — RESTITUTION 


“White Gifts” te beautiful Christmas 


ory by Phebe A, 
Curtiss which has revolutionized Sunday School 








Entertainments. It has brought Information, In- 
spiration and Salvation to many Schools and 
homes. 





WHAT A “SAMPLE OUTFIT” CONTAINS. 
For 40 cents or 20 cents. 

Ist—The book, “White Gifts for the King”— 
This supplies all necessary information, inspira- 
tion, and heart preparation. 

2nd—A “The 


sponsive readings, etc.). 


copy of Service” (Music, re- 

38d—Samples of pretty offering envelope, and 
of the leaflet containing 29 suggestive forms of 
Pledges of SELF, SERVICE and SUBSTANCE. 

For 20c—All the are sent, only the 
cheap 15c paper edition of the book is sent in- 
stead of the pretty 
worth the extra 20c. 


above 


bound copy, which is well 





Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Ill. 























Any intelligent person may earn steady 
income corresponding for newspapers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Address Press Cor- 
responding Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


CHURCH SCHOOL | 


Ask for Catalogue and Specie! Sonatien Plan Ne.26 | 
EsrTasiienco te6e 


Ask for Our “Cat.” 


Hymnals, Books, Bibles. 














The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 








HARRY W. JONES 
| MINNEAPOLIS Architect MINNESOTA 
Church Baptistery Specialty 





Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you can 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
in a single order? 

AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 

Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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Una Dell Berry and Mrs. Jordan, singing. 
Springfield, O., E. E. Violett, preaching. 
Fayetteville, Ark., Louis R. Ridell, pas- 

tor: closed. New church in course of con- 

struction, 
CALLS 

V. W. Blair, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
to Eureka, IIL; accepts. 

J. A. Irwin, to Findlay, O.; accepts. 

& le Sampson, to Defiance, Ia.; begina 
work, 

r. K. Rust, Cortland, Ind., to Redding- 
ton, Ind.; accepts. 

D. N. Wetzel, Covington, Ky., to Pitts- 
field, Ill.; undecided. 

P. S. Sailer, Lynn, Mass., to Stratcham, 

N. H 
R. C. Gains, Bowen, IIL, to Colfax, I. 

G. R. Southgate to Niantic, Ill; accepts. 
I. M. Sheldon, Eldon, Mo., to Brasher, 

Til. 

V. D. Samuels, Bluffton, Ind.; installed. 
R. H. Robertson, Centralia, Ill.; installed. 
( E. Booth, Garnet, Kans., to Brenham, 
Tex.; accepts. 
W. O. Dallas, Brenham, Tex., to Garland, 
lex.; accepts. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Sac City, Ia., J. Irving Brown. 
Rantoul, Ill, J. W. Porter 
Richmond, Cal, Aubrey Wilson. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Butte, Mont., Shortridge Memorial, re 
pairs, S500, 

Herrington, Kans., new edifice, dedicated 
by O. L. Cook. Cost, $20,000. Cleared of 
debt. 

Chanute, Kans., raised $450 to clear debt. 

Pensacola, Fla., First Christian Church 
dedicated by J. L. Haddock of Atlanta, Ga. 

Venice, Cal, new Sunday-school audi- 
torium dedicated by Lloyd Darsie. Church 
debt cancelled. 

Chester, O., new edifice, $12,000, to be 
dedicated Dee. 7; F. M. Rains, dedicator. 

lerre Haute, Ind., Dean St., dedicated by 
C. W. Cauble, pastor, Rev. Mr. Duter. 

Toluca, Ill, church re-dedicated; Pres. H. 


dedicator. 
Ky., E. B 


$40,000, 


QO. Pritchard, 
Richmond, 

building, 

M. Rains. 


Barnes, pastor, new 


costing dedicated by F. 


and 


Norton, Kansas, church remodeled 
dedicated; out of debt. 

Baker, Ore. G. E. Williams, pastor, 
church property, $8,000, dedicated; out of | 
debt. 

Goodland, Kans. B. A. Channer, pastor; 


property value, $15,000; Dr, A. M. 


dedicator. 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 


Must be more than 28 years of age 
arrangements and permanent employment. 
salesmen. 


sentatives 





Address: Weston-Stevenson Company 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


1606 Harris Trust Bldg., 


We want to secure a few more high-grade repre- 


and have A No. 


in territories outside of Chicago 
1 reference. Liberal financia! 
Splendid opportunity for inexperienced 





Department “S,” Chicago, Il. 
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A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK ; 
2 4 
= 
e new frraise _— } 
4 
4 
», 
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4 
EDITED BY GILBERT J. ELLIS AND J. H. FILLMORE 
There is no equipment of the church more vitally related to its spir- ; 
itual development and growth than the kind of hymnal it uses. In other , 
words, a church makes no better investment than the purchase of a good , 
hymnal. It is a serious mistake to buy an ordinary gospel song book for 
use on the Lord's Day and the Wednesday evening prayer services. Such 
books cheapen the worship. 
e New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal 
church secbow for the present day as could well be conceived. It is a 
handsome book, digaified in appearance and make-up. It embraces in 
its contents as nearly everything demanded to-day as could be gotten in- 
to a book of 600 pages. 
The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; every- 
thing in it is available for use in the average congregation. It contains 
also what is used by the most advanced churches. 
The setting of the hymns and music is engaging to the eye and 
pleasant to read and sing. 
It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are 
discovered from time to time as its pages are tested by use. The hymns 
and tunes of the church universal are found in The New Praise 
Hymnal, also the best available Gospel Songs that the modern church , 
has found to be necessary to its various activities. $ 
The New Praise Hymnal is widely used in our churches. 
We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 
4 
PRICES 
Leather Back, Cloth Sides, 85 cents per copy, by mail; $9.00 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid; $70.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Vellum de Luxe Cloth, 65 cents per copy, by mail; $6.60 per dozen, by ex- 
press, not prepaid; $50.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Full Morocco, padded, gilt edge. round ccrners, $2.50 per copy. 
700 E. Fortieth Street 
Disciples Publication 1 Seckaay 2 — aon 
4 
ig V in Sligh T i 
Big Values in Slightly Used New Typewriters 

The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme durability. 

It has a tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, stencil cutter, 
card holder, interchangeable platens and carriages, is fully auto- 
matic, and is sent out complete with fine metal cover and hard- 
ood base. 

’ if on typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ free trial 
of it send it back at our expense. If you wish to buy it after 
trial you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly or in 
all cash, just as you prefer. There is no “red tape” tied to this 
offer, and it is open to any reader of The Christian Century. 

Write for Special Proposition to Ministers. 

We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Type- 
writers that have been very slightly used for demonstration pur- 
poses. These are not second-hand nor rebuilt, and could scarcely 
be told from new by any one. Low price—easy payment terms—— 
ten days’ trial. Write for full particulars and be sure and men- 
tion The Christian Century. 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY | THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY INQUIRY COUPON 
BING cece ccc ccescessesesesesesesesssessserer® 
1111-1161 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. | Address .............cececeeeceeecececeesetee® 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Simas JONEs. 














CO-OPERATION WITH CHRIST. 

Dec. 3. I. Pet. 4:13-16; Phil. 2:5-8; John 

16:9-11; 2 Tim. 2:11-13. 

How shall we co-operate with Christ in re- 
moving the sin of the world? “The problem 
of religion,” says William DeWitt Hyde, “is 
to present Christ as the representative of all 
humanity; so to hold up the cross of Christ 
as to make every man who is doing wrong 
feel that he is rolling up the mighty mass 
of misery which Christ and humanity must | 
bear. It must show that every deed of dis- 
honesty or lust, every word of unkindness or 
insincerity, every indulgence in sensuality 
or selfishness, is an addition to the burden 
Christ came to bear; a crucifying of him 
afresh in the person of his brethren.” 

ATONEMENT TO HUMANITY. 

In “Biblical Ideas of Atonement,” Gerald 
B. Smith writes: “If God is not separate 
from humanity, if he is actually bearing the 
burden of evil done to his children, then 
atonement made to an outraged humanity is 
atonement made to God. And God has a 
right to demand it because it is not 
a case of God versus’ humanity, but 
of God in_ humanity versus _ sinners 
against humanity. To contemplate for- 
giveness without atonement of some sort 
would be repugnant to us. We do not wish 
our criminals to be freed because of senti- 
mentality. The only satisfaction with which 
democracy can be content is that the man 
who has been anti-social, who has selfishly 
wronged others for his own profit, shall 
actually share and approve the social con- 
sciousness which condemns him for his | 
wrong. Mere external punishment does not 
reach the root of the matter. Democracy 
demands conversion—a change of heart—as 
the supreme atonement for the sins of the 
past. And if this takes place, democracy is 
willing, nay glad, to take upon itself the 
consequences of the wrong, to endure the 
pains resulting from past evils in order to 
set free the converted soul to devote its 
energies to the social welfare.” 

THE ROYAL ROAD. 








EXQUISITE SEPIA PHOTOGRAPHS 
Sent on Approval. 


Bodleian Proofs 


Each Proof sealed 


in Art Folder. Nothing finer. Three 
Sizes—16x20—$4.00; 11x14—$2.00; 8x10 
—$1.00. 

BR. Fem TOG PRN cc ccccsccccccus Greuze 
2. The Age of Innocence............ Reynolds 
G Tle Cees B cesnvccccessces Van Dyck 
5. The Laughing Cavalier .............. Hals 
GC Te GOD seccccccecncesoes Rembrandt 
7 ee GN ove ce conccnnceseccense Millet 
9 Mme. LeBrun and Daughter....... LeBrun 
10. Dance of the Nymphs.............. Corot 
Bh. TE, 2g 6 5b56 ces bee cee uctaceccus Corot 
12. The End of the Day.........s.sses- Adan 
13. The Avenue of Trees............ Hobbema 
BE, Fe Wee Ge b6cevecaccncevens Ruysdae! 
15. Sistine Madonna ........cecese0. Raphael 
16. Detail of Figure from same...... Raphael 
17 Madonna of the Chair............ Raphael 
18. St. Anthony and the Christ Child. .Murillo 
19. Christ in the Temple............ Hofmann 
20. Head of Boy Christ, from same....Hofmann 
21. Christ and the Rich Young Ruler. .Hofmann 
22. Head of Christ, from same...... Hofmann 
23. Christ in Gethsemane ........... Hofmann 
Tt Te usa ecdccnvescacesesn Correggio 
Sh. Gens oF Ge EOse cc ccccesvcccccess Breton 


Get your order in now. 


Just write us 


“Send me Bodleian Proof No. Size x . 


If 


price, $ 


I 


I am satisfied, I will send you the 
, within five days. If not, 


will injymediately return it to you.” 


Address 


4445 Broadway, 


THE BODLEIAN SOCIETY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








NEW NO. 8 BLICKENSDERFER 


Better Than Ever 


Get our new selling plan to clergymen. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 


121 N. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ti. 











Is being raised in large amounts by 
churches which ship to us all their 


| OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 


The note of heroism has always been heard | | MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 


in all true preaching of the gospel of Christ. 
Sin is a grievous thing and deliverance from | 
it requires heroic measures. Music that 
puts the worshiper to sleep and _ ser- 
mons that minimize the ravages of sin 
have no place in a church of Jesus Christ. 
| quote again from Dr. Smith: “The moral 
redemption of humanity is God’s eternal pur- 
pose, cost what it may. In the light of this 
vision, we may perhaps rise above the 
delicacy of an age which wants religion to 
cure pain and may see again, as did the 
prophets of the exile, that suffering is the 
reyal road by which the elect may lead the 
nations of the earth to the kingdom of God.” 
THE REPROACH OF CHRIST. 
Respectability covers a multitude of sins. 
In many places it is a reproach not to be 
a Christian. The first disciples professed a 
faith that was foolishness to the wise men of 
the world. Being firmly convinced that they 
vere right, these disciples accepted the re- 
proaches of the world as evidence that they 
were about their Master’s business. We are 
in danger of betraying the faith by trying 
to conform our teaching and practice to the | 


fashions of the hour. We are doubtless | 
right in thinking that the spirit which | 


arouses antagonisms where there is agree- 
ment on fundamental principles is a spirit 
of maliciousness. But we are deceived if 
we think we can deliver the message of 
Christ to this age and meet with no opposi- 
tion from the dishonest, the cruel, the | 
licentious, the scandalmonger, the merciless 
employer, the careless workman, and the men 
and women puffed up with conceit over a | 
little knowledge of art and literature and 
science or the achievements of a _ remote 
ancestor. The disciple of Jesus must be | 
morally ahead of his time. He must speak 
of the age that is to come but in such man- 
ner as will direct the attention of his gen- 
eration to its duty to assist in bringing in | 
the better day. 





This is a splendid plan to raise church 
money or pay off the church debt; 
and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 
is usually thrown away. 


Write us at once for information and prices. 


THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 


1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





Charles z. 


Farm 
Mortgages 


Let me send 
you, together 
with references, 
my Booklet fF, 
giving list of 
6 PER CENT 
FARM MORT- 
GAGES at $300 
to $2,500. 


Coleman 


Manager of Estates 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


(CHURCH MON EY 542 S 


. Dearborn St., Chicago 








POCKET S.S. COMMERTARY 


t for the whole 
re with right- to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations, 
Smail in Size but Large in Supgestie® and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings fo r1914,also 
Putons ot Young People's’ 's Sectety Motto, 
orocco 35c, 


en for Notes Soe. postpaid. 
Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO.W. NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 











(This is one of the many choice hymns of GREAT REVIVAL os 2.) 
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“BILLY” SUNDAY 


orchertrated GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2, 9:20:10 


UARTETS, a and a VARI- 


oe . 
1. Of Je-sus’ love that sought’ me, When I was lost in sin; Of wondrous grace that at bevaght me, 
“BILLY” SUNDAY says; “Song bas 





for years.’ 





can adopt no better 


340 SELECTED oer oe SOLOS, DUETS, MALE 


In three bindings: Cloth, $25; Limp, $18: Manila 
copy on approval, with catalog 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. 6, 14 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
nisi ls, » Rial = 


Q 
F PSALMS and RESPONSIVE READING 
$12. 50 50 per he hundred, a eith order. Sample 


of our other musio. 


NO, 2 


SIVELY in Ry SUNDAY. Pa. . 4 meetings || 
and by other famous evangelists. | 

It contains songs for every emotion of the soul. | f= 
Songs that stir and thrill the Christian—songs that |p} 
melt the heart—constrain the sinner. Songs of joy— 
hope — comfort — peace— inspiration — exultation. 
Songs for every occasion—for any time—any place. 
Songs for Church Services, Prayer Meeting, Sunday- { / 
School, Primary Class, Young rouees Cecting. It AYIA ToT ‘th 
Camp one. Revival Services. Your Ch 

Hymn Book than 


always played = 
rtant part in 
every effort to set the world Godward. I consider 


GREAT REVIVAL 
HYMNS 


the best Gospel se oom hooks that bee, been published 
SED EXCLU- | 
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Sweec-er as the years go by, 





Sweet -er as the years go by; 
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The Sunday School 











CONCEALED CAUSES OF CRASHING 
CATASTROPHE. 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 
INEXPLICABLE DEFEAT. 

After Jericho anything seemed possible. 
If rams’ hori could raze ramparts what 
had the Israelites to risk? If jubilee trum- 
pets could lead to triumph the conquest of 
Canaan was merely a picnic excursion. It 
was too easy. Pride and presumption fol- 
low after progress without pain. Success 
without sacrifice is usually short lived. We 
prize what we pay for. The Israelites ac- 
cepted the honors of war which had cost them 
nothing. They assumed that the success of 
the siege was due to prowess when in reality 
it was due to Divine power. Wealth with- 
out work is wasted. The student whose 
brilliancy and precocity account for high 
credit presumes on his wit, quits work, and 
wastes his life. Promotion through out- 
side influence usually leads to presumption. 
Ap over-confidence once encouraged leads to 
arrogance. Israel had to learn that it was 
not their parade around Jericho that had 
planted their standards upon the fallen battle- 
ment. In their elation they forgot caution, 
proceeded with a prayerless program and 
met with an ignominious defeat at Ai. Re- 
pulse was followed by retreat and this devel- 
oped into an ignominious rout. Like fright- 
ered sheep with barking hounds behind them 
they rushed to Gilgal and called for God. 
If caution, consecration and commitment had 
preceded the charge there would have been 
no retreat. It is easier to prevent the rent 
than to patch the garment. It is better to 
foil the thrust than to have to heal the 
wound. A pre-victory-petition is vastly bet- 
ter than a post-defeat-lamentation. 

JEHOVAH CHALLENGED 

The inexplicable defeat resulted in im- 
mediate challenge. Amazed, overwhelmed, 
Joshua turned to Jehovah and hurled his 
interrogation. Defeat at this juncture seemed 
to mean permanent disaster. When the pur- 
poses of the Infinite are imperiled we know 
there is a reason. Our best judgment tells 
us that neither success nor defeat are mere 
accidents in life. The responsibility for re- 
treat is often placed exactly where Joshua 
placed it. We are rarely willing to admit 
that the fault which leads to ‘faitire’ is 
within. It is as natural to challenge Provi- 
dence as it is to breathe. All demand of 
Jchovah, “Why?” conceals a similarly dis- 
guised accusation. In the habiliments of sor- 
row, his clothes rent, dust upon his head. 
and lament leaping from his lips, Joshua 
spent the entire day in an attitude of hu 
mility and a spirit of despair. Had he not 
been promised the companionship of Jehovah? 
Had he not been assured that no man should 
stand before him so long as he should live? 
What wonder then that he said, “O Lord 
God, why hast thou brought this people 
over Jordan to deliyer us into the hands 


of the Amorites to® destroy us?” Yet it 
was a remarkable manifestation of weak- 
ness. The wording of his inquiry indicates 


it was not a petition but a demand and 
a demand is never a prayer. It assumed that 
the responsibility for defeat rested with Je- 
hovah. The inference was clear that the 
whole purpose of the Jordan and the Jericho 
miracles was for the greater discomfiture and 
final disaster of the people He knew bet- 
ter. It was a most unworthy attitude. It 
was unsoldierly. It was unfaithful. Com- 
plaint is usually cumulative. He continues, 
“Would to God we had been content and 
dwelt on the other side of the Jordan.” 

THE CONCEALED CAUSE OIF DISASTER. 

There is still a remnant of reason in the 
collapsed commander As though conscious 
of the absurdity of his implied accusation, 
Joshua, with sanity and sincerity, seeks 
answer and explanation. The Canaanites 
would hear of it and cut off the name of 
——e 

*Note.—International Sunday-school lesson 
for Dee. 14, 1913. Scripture, —Joshua 7: 6-13. 


Israel from the earth. But that would not 
be the last and greatest meaming of this 
castastrophe. “What wilt thou do unto thy 
great name?” If his favored children suf- 
fered defeat what would be the effect on 
wicked worldlings who knew not his name? 
Here he speaks like a true soldier of Jehovah. 
It is right to be jealous for the progress 
of the Kingdom. We cannot be too deeply 
concerned for the honor of the Master. We 
ought to know the reason why the banner of 
the Cross is taken from any advanced po- 
sition and the Kingdom of Christ is losing 
ground. It would be wholesome indeed, if 
the whole Christian Church today was more 
concerned to learn why hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our churches pass through one, two 
and three years without a single addition 
on confession of faith. The languid interest 
shown in successive defeats today is a sad 
reflection upon Christian sincerity and 
Christian zeal. The challenge of Joshua 
was answered and the answer was short, 
sharp and sufficient. The defeat was no ac- 
cident, but the responsibility was placed 
where it belonged, on the people themselves. 
Jehovah turned the inquiry toward the source 
of trouble. He pitied the weakness of the 
prostrate, pilgrim leader and, “The Lord said 
unto Joshua, ‘Get thee up. Wherefore liest 
thou thus upon thy face?” This was no 
censure of his spirit of supplication. It was 
a demand for action. God Almighty does 
not expect us to keep calling on him to dv 
the things we should be doing ourselves. 
For the cause of most of our disasters we 
may well look within. A prayer.which does 
not form a positive, progressive program is 
powerless. No words are wasted in the 
answer to the challenge. 
THE LOST GOD. 

A deserted deity invariably means dis- 
mal defeat. Interrupted communication is 
the cause of groping and grovelling when we 
might be running successfully toward the 
goal. “Thou canst not stand before thine 
enemies until ye take away the accursed 
thing from among you.” That is as true 
today as‘when the Israelites fled before the 
enemy at Ai. Our first quest for a sufficient 
cause of failure should be within the do- 
main of our own soul. Wonderful as is the 
human intellect and marvelous as is the hu- 
man volition, the two combined cannot save 
life from defeat. Satanic cunning is more 
than a match for the shrewdest human mind. 
We are bound to go down before the ter- 
rific onslaught of some great temptation if 
we have lost connection with God. While 
we remain outside the prayer-portal and the 
penitent portal with no message from God, 
defeat is sure and disaster is imminent. The 
Heavens are brass and petition is powerless 
just as long as any known evil is entertained 
within. Jehovah said, “Neither will I be 
with you any more except ye destroy the 
accursed thing from among you.” Here we 
have the definite declaration that none need 
expect the favor of God and positively may 
not have the companionship of the Infinite 
who indulges in any sin deliberately. You 
can no more mix holiness and sin than you 
can combine light and darkness, life and 
death, sickness and health. 

GOD'S DETECTIVES. 

One of the most thrilling portrayals in 
all the Word of God we find in the work 
of God’s detectives among the tents of Gil- 
gal. The lot was employed as the means of 
discovering the person who was guilty of 
appropriating to his own uses that which 
had been forbidden. Someone had taken of 
the spoil when Jericho fell and had thus 
immediately changed their holy war into a 
mereenary campaign for spoil. It was the 
one thing which had been guarded against. 
After Jericho it would be necessary for their 
support and progress that they should ap- 
propriate for their own uses much that was 
acquired through conquest. But for this once 
it had been positively forbidden. The guilty 
person knew that he was accountable for 
the failure of the three thousand at Ai, 
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but he made no confession. With what anxi- 
ety and wretchedness he must have spent 
those days. There is no peace for the wicked. 
Yet he vainly sought to escape public ree- 
ognition, but God’s detectives worked uner- 
ringly. The permanent concealment of sin is 
an impossibility. It is a _ self-revealing 
thing and sooner or later shows itself in all 
its hideousness. Representatives of the 
whole nation stood in an attitude of intense 
anxiety. The lot was cast and the sentence 
fell upon the tribe of Judah. The heads 
of the family of Judah stood aghast and 
ashamed that so great a calamity had be- 
fallen one of their number. The lot was 
cast and the family of the Zerahites was 
taken. Again the lot was drawn and Zabdi 
was taken, indicating that from his branch 
of the great household the guilty one had 
gone forth. Man by man the household was 
represented, the lot cast, and Achan held 
the lot which condemned him. The circles 
of Divine detection are concentric. At last 
they narrow to a single point and responsi- 
bility is fixed. 
COMPELLED CONFESSION. 

The sentence of condemnation had al- 
ready been passed upon the man who should 
at last be taken. During this process he 
had the opportunity for repentance and con- 
fession, but no confession was made and there 
was no indication of repentance. At last 
he is compelled to confess because the guilt 
is fixed. It is a clear picture of the final 
judgment where every man must stand be- 
fore God with no further concealments, com- 
pelled to confess his sin. In this compelled 
confession we see clearly the degeneration 
inevitable where sin abides. “I saw, I de- 
sired, I took, I hid,” and we have the steps 
downward to the low level of permanent 
despair. This is the history of all declen- 
sion. We permit ourselves to be arrested by 
the attractiveness of evil. It appeals to us 
and we desire it. We linger with it until 
we partake of it. Conscious of our guilt we 
immediately seek to conceal it. The most 
dismal failure in all the world is that 
effort to conceal iniquity, which is so uni- 
versal when the soul is guilty of unholy 
indulgence. 

SIN AT THE FINISH. 

“Sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death.” “They took Achan, the son of Carmi, 
and stoned him with stones until he died.” 
Not upon the guilty alone comes the sorrow 
for sin. He suffered the penalty and with him 
his belongings. We find no sufficient reason to 
believe that the members of his household 
perished with him, but they were involved in 
the disgrace and were the witnesses at least 
to his execution. It is not at all impossible 
that they may have been participants in 
the crime and knowing of the concealed 
treasure were partners in his guilt and suf- 
fered death with him. However that may 
be the lesson of permanent loss resulting 
from avariciousness and disobedience is ap- 
plicable to all time and should be contem- 
plated with great solemnity. 


POWER REGAINED. 


The lost Lord was found through repent- 
ance and the restoration of covenant relation. 
It is not enough to regret. It is not 
enough to shed tears for our failures. 
The absolute extermination of evil from 
the heart is impressed upon us 
when it occupies first place in life. Not 
the regulation of evil, but its extermination 
is a definite command of God in order to 
his favor. This is true nationally. It has 
application to all the civic and social prob- 
lems of our day. Without an honest effort 
to absolutely eliminate such evils as the 
liquor traffic and social vice and industrial 
injustice we may not expect the favor of 
God. Most pertinent is its application to 
individual life. Secret sin must be repudi- 
ated and eliminated if we are to have power 
with God. The next four years of conquest 
continuously reveal the presence of Jehovah 
with his children. Joshua went from vic- 
tory to victory. Few were his mistakes 
and never once do we find him questioning 
for a moment both the justice and mercy of 
Jehovah. Nothing can prevent the permanent 
victory of the church of God but its own 
deflections and defaleations. The loyal child 
of the covenant is guaranteed an inheritance. 
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DEVELOP YOUR BACKBONE. 

It is a fine thing for you to get into the 
way of helping other people, to develop 
yourself into a regular booster. But it 
isn’t so good a thing for you to get into 
the habit of having to be helped too 
much yourself. In fact, it is very bad 
to get into that condition that you can 
searcely get into anything without being 
boosted into it. It is all right to give 
a stogy, fat boy a shove up into an apple 
tree, but for yourself, if you are a boy, it 
is far better to be alert and active and 
able to climb up anything without thanks 
to anyone. That is the worst with this 
helping business, it sometimes goes to 
seed or works too much the wrong way. 
There are a great many young men who 
do not get along in life because they are 
waiting for someone to help them into 
something. There are a great many 
Christians in the churches who do not 
get on at all unless someone is continu- 
ally holding their hands around them, or 
propping them up with this, or that, or 
the other. A measure, a good measure 
of fine, healthy independence is a splen- 
did thing. 


THE GREATEST WOMAN. 

A question was put to two hundred 
school-teachers, ‘‘Who was the greatest 
woman in,all history?’’ The tes cher who 

é n all history ? le teacher ( 
received the prize for her unique answer, 

~ a 

passed by Queen Victoria, Frances Wil- 
lard, Helen Gould, ete., and said: ‘‘The 
wife of the farmer of moderate means 
who does her own cooking, washing, iron- 
ing, sewing, bringing up a family of 
boys and girls to be useful members of 
society and finds time for intellectual 
improvement, is the greatest woman in 
all history.’’ 


TAKE CARE OF TODAY. 

A bit of philosophy lately advanced by 
Dr. Osler, who made a reputation for 
himself some time ago by saying that a 
man’s usefulness as ended at 60, seems 
destined to live to bear good fruit. There 
is no use, he remarks, in worrying about 
yesterday and tomorrow—today is what 
we must take care of. When one stops to 
think of it, most of our real worries 
come from regrets for misspent yester- 
days, or from apprehensions of possibly 
unhappy tomorrows, little realizing that 
between the sunset and sunrise of today 
lie all-important and imperative duties. 
Dr. Osler insists that when one starts 
the day with the first two hours going 
right, smooth sailing for all day is fore- 
casted. This reminds me of the admo- 
nition of dear old grandfather, who used 
to say, ‘‘Never get up in the morning 
Without a hearty laugh. If you can’t 
think of anything humorous tickle your- 
self.’’ In other words, let your day be- 
gin with a temperamental sunrise, for 


cheery words and thoughts constitute ¢ 
radiant dawn that glows on into noonday 
brightness, whether the weather outside 
be indicative of gloom or a threatened 
tempest. Take care of today! 
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President Wilson, who believes that “the Sun- 
day-school lesson of today is the code of 
morals of tomorrow.” 


KEEP YOUR PRICE UP! 

Don’t sell yourself too cheap. Your 
health, strength, intellect, industry, ap- 
plication, morals, principles, and high 
character—all of these are an asset. 

They are worth something if you have 
any ot them. They are priceless if you 
have them all. 

Remember, in this frivolous time, that 
the one thing you really have as long as 
you live is your body. That is yours. 
That stays with you to the end. You 
must live with yourself. Where you go, 
it goes with you. When you pass away 
it is in your easket. There is only the 
hope of immortality left to friends. 
If this be true—and it cannot be denied 

make the priceless gift of your Crea- 
tor a sanctuary, clean, sweet, wholesome, 
spiritual as well as physical, living the 
life that you know you should live, put- 
ting a high value on the human frame 
in which you make your home. 

Beautify it with all the graces of de- 
portment, courtesy, kindness and affee- 
tion. Do not cheapen it with vice, licen- 
tiousness, greed, intemperance, sordid- 
ness, unbelief and all the train of sorrow 
and suffering that follow in the path oi 
sin. Keep yourself worth all that you can. 
Hold yourself. in the world’s market at 
the highest price. 
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THE MODERN DANCE. 

The indecency of the modern dance is 
such as to make it almost impossible for 
one to write of it without offending the 
taste of even the most liberal. To say 
that the dance today is immodest is not 
to tell one-tenth of the truth. It is inde- 
cent! It is impossible to understand how 
decent and self-respecting parents can 
permit their sons and daughters to be 
subjected to temptations that are simply 
irresistible, and that are sending thou- 
sands of young men and women every 
night in the week to not only social and 
moral, but to physical and eternal ruin 
as well. The doctors’ offices are showing 
an increased number of wrecks of young 
men and young women who ought to be 
physically at their very best. The dis- 
appearance of formerly — respectable 
young women, and even young girls, 
under clouds of mystery, some of whom 
never return to their homes alive, is 
steadily increasing. The divorce courts 
are more and more crowded, and the 
highway of life is being strewn with a 
wreckage today such as the past has 
never known. It is the duty of every 
young man and young woman, of every 
father and mother, of every patriot and 
philanthropist, to array themselves in a 
united and irresistible influence, to turn 
back the devastating tide of this evil. 
Only earnest effort on the part of the 
truth-loving can save the lives of the sus- 
ceptible youth of our country. 


SAYS PRESIDENT WILSON: 

No study is more important to the 
child than the study of the Bible and of 
the truths which it teaches, and there is 
no more effective agency for such study 
than the Sunday-school. It certainly is 
one of the greatest factors in our lives 
in the building of character and the de- 
velopment of moral fiber, for its influ- 
ence begins almost as soon as the child 
is able to talk and continues throughout 
life. The Sunday-school lesson of today 
is the code of morals of tomorrow. Too 
much attention cannot be paid the work 
which the Sunday-school is doing. 


WEALTH CANNOT BUY IT. 

Whatever wealth may be able to do, 
it is not able to buy happiness. No class 
is more unhappy than the very rich. When 
Mr. Pullman, of sleeping car fame, was 
asked how it felt to be a millionaire, he 
replied: 

‘“T believe that I am no better off—cer- 
tainly no happier—than I was when I 
didn’t have a dollar to my name, and had 
to work from daylight until dark. I had 
fewer cares; I slept better, and I may 
add, generally, I believe I was far hap- 
pier in those days than I have been many 
times since I became a millionaire.’’ 
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“The Best, Wherever Found!” 


Superintendents and pastors no 
longer use a certain kind of supplies because they “have always used it.” They 


That is the slogan of modern Sunday schools. 


are on the alert for the best, wherever found. 


school leaders say of 


Note what some of our Sunday 


The Bethany System 


“Nothing Could Pry Us Loose” 

We began using the Bethany Graded Lessons at their first 
issuance and have increased the supply from year to year 
as the literature for all grades was published. There is noth- 
ing in the series that is not now used by our school. Nothing 
could pry our superintendents and teachers loose from these 
lessons. They meet the needs of pupils of all years and 
make the teacher’s work a joy. We have no word with 
which to express our satisfaction with the series. 

H. H. HARMON, 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


“As Nearly Perfect as Can Be” 

We have used the Bethany Graded Lessons for three years, 
and the longer we use them the better we like them. They 
are the latest and best thing in Sunday-school material, and 
when all of the text books have been prepared it will offer a 
Sunday-school course as nearly perfect as can be. They cer- 
tainly make teaching and learning easy, and cover in a most 
adequate way the whole ground of education in Christian 
service. The teachers’ text books are especially valuable and 
constitute in themselves a course in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

H. D. C. MACLACHLAN, 
Seventh .Street Church, Richmond, Va. 


“Thoroughly Edited” 


I have recently had the pleasure of examining closely a set 
of the Bethany Graded Lessons, together with a recent copy 
of “The Conquest.” I want to congratulate you upon the 
high quality of this literature. It is certainly a great satis- 
faction to feel that we are now able to put into the hands of 
all our Sunday-school pupils, material so splendidly classified 
and so thoroughly edited as is the above mentioned. 

L. J. MARSHALL, 
Pastor Wabash Ave. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“We Would Not Turn Back” 


We are using the Bethany Graded Lessons. We would not 
turn back. The service our Sunday-school specialists are giv- 
ing us as represented in this course is making a new day in 
religious education, FINIS IDLEMAN, 

Pastor Central Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


“Unanimously the Bethany Series” 

After a campaign led by Miss Eva Lemert of Kansas City, 
Mo., resulting in the thorough grading and departmentizing 
of the school, we had to decide the matter of graded helps. A 


committee of three was appointed, consisting of the pastor, 
superintendent and one member of the Executive Committee. 
This committee made an individual examination of lesson 
helps and decided unanimously in favor of the Bethany series, 
arriving at their decisions independently and solely upon the 
merits of the literature. So far as I know these lessons are 


giving entire satisfaction. 
EDGAR DeWITT JONES, 
Pastor First Church, Bloomington, IIl. 


“Nothing to Compare With Them” 


We have been using the Bethany Graded Lessons from the 
time you began to publish them and we are very highly 
pleased with them. We have often had occasion to compare 
them with the publications of other houses and thus far can 
say we have found nothing that compares with them. I am 
teaching a young men’s class in the course, “The World a 
Field for Christian Service,” and am glad to say that it 
seems to me the best adapted for young men of high school 
age of all courses I have ever seen. My class is becoming 
very enthusiastic over it. P. J. RICE, 

Pastor First Church, El Paso, Tex. 


“Have Created Enthusiasm” 

Over a year ago our school adopted the Bethany Graded 
Lessons, upon vote of our teachers, who had examined per- 
sonally the texts for their respective grades. They are a 
delight to all. The missionary lessons appeal very strongly 
to pupils and teachers. The first year Senior letsons have 
created enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and teachers 
I most heartily commend the Bethany Graded Lessons to all 
who may think of grading their schools or have found other 
lessons unsatisfactory. T. E. WINTER, 

Pastor First Church, Fulton, Mo. 


“Delighted” 


Our Sunday-school, which has lately begun the use of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, seems to be delighted with them. 
I have heard no word of unfavorable criticism and very many 
words of appreciation. Our teachers like the form and ma- 
terial of these lessons. GRAHAM FRANK, 

Pastor Liberty, Mo. 


s 
“Best on the Market” 
We consider the Bethany Graded Lessons for the Beginners 
and Primary department the best on the market of our own 
brotherhood and second to none of other communions. Con- 
gratulations! J. J. TISDALL, 
Pastor Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 0. 


Let this literature speak for itself 
Send for samples today 
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